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PREFACE. 


After finishing the first part of this Essay, several 
Gentlemen, to whose learning anti abilities I willin^y 
pay a just tribute of res]>ect, and who have expressed 
very great doubts, that, the river Chimdun, which I 
had assumed as the ErUnnoboas of the Greeks, could 
possibly answer the description of, that river as given 
by Arrian, who spediing of its dimensions, classes it as 
a river of the third magnitude amongst the rivers of 
India; objecting that its narrowness at the mouth, 
near the village of Champamigur, rendered this as- 

B sumption 
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sumption very questionable ; and that it would be 
necessary for me to prove the actual dimensions of 
this river to be agreeable to the standard of Arrian^ 
otherwise that one of the main points of reliance, in 
confirmation of my hypothesis, would be overthrown ; 

« r * 

and that this could only be effected Ijy an actual 
survey of the river, in question.* Animated by this 
opposition to a system in which I had long indulged, 
and always hoped, by perseverance, to establish, I 
determined to visit the river in person, and to trace 
its course, from the place where it falls into the 
Ganges at CftampanugWy to its sources in the vici- 
nity of Deoghury where I have at last found it. The 
result of this investigation will appear in this follow- 
ing Journal, accompanied by a map constructed for 
the purpose of elucidating the whole. If then my 
assumption of Mandara hill, as the place recorded 


in 
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in the Puranas where one of the sovereigns of Pa~ 
lihoihrct was assassinated, he correct ; if the evidence 
afforded by tlie hills which appear in the neigh- 
bourhood of the town and through a very great 
extent of what formerly constituted the Preman 
kingdom, prior to the expedition of Alexander the 
Great ; if these and dther connecting circumstances, as 

well .local and historical as traditional, be conceded, 

0 

it will, 1 think, 'also be conceded to me, that they 
apply, in every instance throughout the discussion, 
as more naturally indic.ative of the town of Bhagul- 
poor possessing the site oi , Palibothra and the me- 
tropolis of the Parsii, than either. Rajmahalj Patna^ 
Kenouj, or Allahabad. 

^ In conclusion, I take leave to notice, that it is 
to the illustrious charjicter who now presides over 
the interests of Great Britain, in the East, to whom 

B 2 I stand 
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I stand indebted, not only for permission to under- 
take the journey, but also fewr aiding me with* mean 
to effect its execution, granted with an urbanity o 
manner and pleasing condescension, which on 

part equally demand as grateful an acknowledgement 

, * • 

as they conferred obligation. It is, therefore, to bis 
Excellency the Right Honourable the Earl or 
Moira, under whose auspices the journey originated, 
that I wish to inscribe it, and whose acceptance of 
the result I respectfully solicit. 

WILLIAM FRANCKLIN. 

Campi 

Sources of the Chundtaif 
25tk Dec. 1814. 
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(November. 13 .)*DhURUM-GUNJE, five miles north- 
»est of Shagulpoor, w«;8tern bank of the Chundun. Netur 
lis place the Chundun falls into the Jumoona or Bhagulpoor 
uUah. 

* 

(November 14.) The road to Kunkithee from Bhurum- 

mje is circuitous, owing to the numerous paddy (or rice) 

:lds. Passed the village o^ Simerya, N. 30 E., and at 

irei^y minutes past nine reached the village of Kunkithee, on 

te west bank of the river. Crossed and encamped on the 
• * • 

tstem side. At Kunkithee the Chundun separates into two 
visions or branches, the one flowing towards the Gogha, of 
bi6h to the eastward it assumes the name ; and the other 
irth'West towards Champanligur, where it joins the Ganges. 
tie bed of the Chundun, though now dry, where it forks oflf 

is 
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is four hundred yards in breadth, and sufficiently attests what’ 
it would be in the rainy season, perfectly according with 
the description given of it by Arrian, as a river of the third 
magnitude amongst the rivers of India.* 

The country is well cultivated, and abounds in paddy 
(rice in the husk^, sugar-cane, pawn jungles, with jenarah, 
hajirah, and other grain- The Chnndnn river, though now 
dry, affords an abundant supply of clear and wholesome 
water, which is procured by digging pits in tte sand, from 
one foot and a half to two feet in depth. Distance eight 
miles. 

(November 15.) In the morning we rode along the 
bank of that branch of the Chundun, which is here named 
the Gogha, and terminates in what is called the Gogha-nullahf 
east of JBhagulpoor, bearing from hence N. 30 E. The 

course 

^ 0 *EpamQoa;, rplro; (xh av eitj t«v Iv5wv '^roraf/MVf /iaeJwv is twv aXX>j na) ouroi 
d>^k iuyxojpssi duTo; ru rdyyyf sTitiiav sfAQi%y\ sf avrov to tiup. — The Erranaboas is 
the third in rank of the Indian rivers, and larger than those of other countries, 
but upon joining the Ganges its name is lost.— See Vincent's Peripeus^ Oxford 
Edit. 1809. 
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Course of the river towards the Gogha appears irregular ; but 
it is evident, from an inspection of its bed, that the actual 
breadth of the fiver in the rainy season affords an expanse of 
water, in many parts nearly equal to the Ganges. 

The north-western branch, which terminates at Chatnpa- 
nugur, is not so broad as the other. 

(November 16. y At seven A. M. set off. Passed the 
village*of Chandpoor N. 40 W. the Jethour hill bearing south 
by west. Continued our journey. The Chundun, on the 

right, of the same dimensions as before. Near Chandpoor is 

» 

another nullah, Called Hahah. At forty minutes past seven 
passed the village of Sidpoor, cast : the road very bad, owing 
to the bunds made by the peasants, for the purpose of irrigating 
theip lands from the water of the Chundun. At twenty-five 
'minutes past eight passed the mouth of the ulndhra nullah, near 
the Ullage of Roopsa. The mouth of the tmllah bore north- 
west. At this place the Chundun is. six hundred and sixty 
yards in breadth. The Jethour hill bore south-west, and the 
JBurhum hill south-west by west. At half past nine reached 
Itowsah, and encamped on the eastern bank of the Chundun. 

Course 
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Course of the rirer these last tivo days due At Imotoh 

the Jethmir hill bears south : £w^htm hill south-west by West. 

The whole range of hills now distinctly in yiew run in a 
direction from south to south-west to a consideratde extent. 
The continued breadth of the river, and the aspect of the 
hills, every hour afford an acquisition of strength to the 
establisirment of my position, and mark in indelible cliaractdrs 
the existence of the Mminohoas of the Greeks in the modern 
Chundun. 

The country abounds in cultivation of all kinds ; sugar- 
cane, rice, jenamh, and other kinds of pulse. Distance seven 
miles. 

(November 17-) Mandarq hill from Z>otesaA south-east 
twenty miles ; the bill Bheem Sena from Lomah bears south- 
west i RtUhdem hill south-west, distance twelve miles ; Jethotn > 
hill south-west five miles ; the village of Gopalpoorov NomSad 
S. 20 W. 

The Chundun, according to the information which I 
received from the natives, exhibits a peculiar habit in its rise 
nod tall, and is different tirmn other rivers in India. When it 


rams 
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rains in the hiUs to the eoiitfa, near its source, tiw rim 
suddenly begins to rise, and, soon filling, rushes onward with 

t 

inconceivable violence and rapidity, carrying every thing befmra 
it jn its course, and fretpaently overflowing its banks on either 
side to a oonsid^able extent, when after discharging its waiters 
into the Ganges at its difierrat mouths of Gogha, MunarpoWy 
and Champaamgwr, k as suddenly subsides, and again becomes 
nearly, dry, in which state it remains until the return of tbs 
rainy season.* 

1* have already given an .atceouut of its change of name 
from Errunhhmvehy or JErranmboas, to ‘Chmtdm. The foHow- 
iag translation from the Ootwr Poorarm in the Sanscrit 
language,* will sufficiently explain the meaning attached to 
the^expression of the river ^ flowing under ground,” as well 
• as the future perpetual fertility of its banks, and its never 
faillbg* springs ; while it is- certain, from the (ddest records of 
the natives, that famine has never been experienced in tbh 

happy 

♦ Henceforth your stream* shall run under ground.” Thus spoke 
Rhurma Math 'Maha Prubhoo. Sea traoBlation in the €r8t part of this Essay. 
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happy Hand. The present appearance, both of the banks ancl* 
interior of the country, sufficiently account for this curious 
fact, noticed in the traditionary legends of Hindoo Mythology. 

Mandara hill from Lowsah bears south-east, distance 
twenty miles : it appears of considerable height, with a hluff 
jagged peak terminating in a knowl. Bheemsena hill bears 
south-west; hill bears south-west twelve miles; 

ihour bears south-west four miles ; Gopalpoor or Nohahad, S. 
20 W. Mahadeva hill bore at Mandara north-west twenty miles. 

(November 18.) Moved at a quarter before seven A. M; 
Adjeetghur hill south, Mandara south-east. Road along the 
banks of the river, which is narrower at this part of its course 
than for the two last days. The approach to the bills is 
beautiful. Pass Gopalpoor, N'ear Chilkor the river tak^s a 
bend to the south-west, and skirts the foot of Jelhour hill, 
which is clothed to the summit with thick wood. The* sAnds 
of the river, at this place, are of a reddish colour approaching 
to golden. It is three hundred yards in breadth, and flows south 
through a thick woody country ; . the emphatic characteristic 
by which it obtained its ancient epithet, Aranya Bhuweh, 

forest 
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forest bom or flowing through a forest. The cultivation on 
either sidle of the river is new in a most flourishing state, and 
it appears that the attention paid by the inhabitants to the 
labours of agriculture and their improvement, since this 
province was finally settled by the exertions of the late Mr. 
Cleveland and Colonel Brown, in 1778, has converted uncul- 
tivated and barren forests into a luxuriant garden, abounding 
in all 'sorts of grain of the best kind. Reached Chilkor at 
eight A. M. and encamped at the foot of Jethour hill, on 

the eastern bank of the Chundiln. Distance five miles. 

0 

t 

(November 19.) Moved at seven A. M. road through 
an enclosed country, Jethour hill and the other hills west 
extending to a considerable distance. Two small temples, 
ded^ated to Mahadeva^ stana at ^he foot of the Jethour hill. 

' In the middle of the Chundun is a small island, thick set 
• * . * 
with trees and underwood. ' 

The breadth here is various: PoMec hill south-west j the 
intferior well cultivated. Passed a string of villages on each 
side of the road, lately rescued from the forest. The country 
on both sides of the river covered with very thick woods, and 

c- 2 Kakhaurah 
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Kakha^ah bill bore sootbowest, distance about seven miles* 
Passed the village of Mvrjeevat large and populons, the 
country highly caltivated. At eight A. M. came into the 
high road on the eastern bank of the river. Passed the 
village of Nongctry south-west, at which place the Oofnet 
Nullah joins the Ckundun, as one of its numerous branches. 
At foar minutes past eight reached Buiaknpoor, situated otT 

the banks of the river ; Kukfuvara . hill south-west, Narha 

' 1 , 

hill South-south-West. At the ghattl (or passage) of the 
Chundurtf near this village, thfe river is five hundred yards in 
breadth and its sands of a golden colour. From JBussunpoor 
the mouth of the Oomee Nullah bears N. 30 W. distant 
about a mile: the hill ^bears west by south, Narha 

hill south-west. Kukhwara hill south-west five miles, Berha 
bill west five miles. Distance six miles by perambulator. 

(November 21.) At half past seven moved off. bJear 
JBktssunpoor the river Winds considerably to the south-west, 
Mandara bill east. Road along the banks of the river, which 
atrft here very low, and must consequently in the rainy season 
Oppose but a trifling defence against ^ kiundation of the 

surrounding 
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sUFrotmdiDg lands. On oar left appears a great deal of 
forest, but the banks of the rivers on both sides are wdl 
caltivated. Kuklavara hill south. At forty minutes past 

I 

seven the mouth of the Jumorak Joor Nullah (whkh jmns 

the Ckimdun at the village of Bogurya on the high southern 

road) bore west by north. At eight A. M. reached Luknowandy 

0 

Hat on the eastern b&nk ; distance four miles. 

Sights from Luknowandy Hat. Burhum hill, northo 
west ; Jethour hill, N. 20 W; Burhum hill, north-west by 
west; JRutholia hill, West; Narhoda hill, west; KukhwarOy 
south-west by west; Teeoory south ; Mandara hill, east by 
north. Course of the Chundun at Luknowandy Hat due 
south. 

\ 

^(November 22.) Moved* at twenty minutes past seven, 
’quitted the Chundun, and proceeded on into the interior, to 
visit* Mandara hill east by north, Chundun river west. At 
half past seven the hill Pury Pahary ea&i. Near the village 
of dahoimya, at twenty minutes past eight, Mandara hill 
bore north. Proceeded on 4n an easterly direction through a 
thick woody country, Mandara hill bearing north, Sunghu 

Barbamee 
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iiar2<s»i«e|bill south half ea^ ilfaftVio hill south-east. Passed 
the village of JSelleeah, which stands on elevated ground, the 
surrounding scenery beautiful and fertile, the cottages of the 
inhabitants very neatly and compactly built, in patches detached 
from each other : Mandara hill north. Passed several talowa 
(or large tanks of water) : Mmoodun Muty a Hindoo, place 
of worship, north. At five minutes phst nine reached tK^ 
village of Bansy, near Mandara, at a spacious talow with 
high banks. Mandara hill north, Berhuree hill south, Mulido 
south-east. Distance eight miles five furlongs. 


MANDARA HILL. 

(November 23.) Halted and visited Mandara hill.* The 
south side of this hill presents on the approach to it a singular 
appearance, it consisting, of a range of five distinct hills rising 
one above the other, till they are terminated by the summit of 
Mandara, which is of an oval form, and very much resembles 

the 


• Plate 2. 
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the Gola at Patna', the summit is surmounted by a stone rnuif 
nr pagoda called Musooden J^ut, whither the idols that are 
seen in the plain below, at a mut of the same name, are 
carried at the annual poojas, two in each year, to be 
worshipped in the temple. At the south foot of the hill is a 
spacious talow, called by the natives Pouphur, the descent to 
which is by a stone staircase of seven steps, each step being 
fourteei) feet in length by one and a half in breadth. Near 
this flight of Steps are great quantities ’of broken stones of 
different dimensions, mutilated, idols, fragments of pillars, 

t 

and other irregular masses. The circumference of the talow, 
as measured by a perambulator, is four furlongs forty yards. 
Three sides of it are covered with trees and jungle ; the fourth 
embraces the south-eastern base of the mountain, which is 

cut away in a sloping direction. 

. • * 

A stone channel or watercourse, formed from a natural 

fissure in the rock, runs in a direction from north-west to 

south-east, along the centre of the hill, which it divides into 

two parts. The sides of thjs channel are very steep, and 

formed of hard black rock, having a coal-like appearance 

resembling 
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resenaMing the crater a voilcaDo : the channel itself is deep 
and hollow. FVom this channd^ in the rainy season, a torrent 
of water pours down, and is discharged into the tank in the 
plain below. It is called by the natires Putulkunduru, and 
perfectly answers to the description of that place, as detailed 
in the account given liy the learned Wulford in the Asiatic 
Researches ; though be has applied the circumstances to dte 
noghbourhood of Rajmahal, and the Mootee'jkoma, or pearl 
cascade at that place.* 

The mountain Mandara, though in its gena'al features 
htttren and rugged, is yet occasionally interspersed with trees 
and jungle, growing out of the fissures on its rocky base 
and sides. 

(November 24.) Tlic ascent to Mandara is by a winding 
• road or staircase cut in the rock, with landing* {daces of rock 
at intervals. Near the first staircase is a small stone image of 
the bull Ndnchy not badly executed : tlie head is broken. 
About three hundred yards from the foot of the hill is a heap 

of 


• See Appendix. 
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of ruins, apparently the remains of a small temple. Adjoining 
to this the second staircase, consisting of sixty-seven steps, 
continues the ascent. All these stairs are excavated from the 
rock, three feet seven inches in length and one foot eight 
inches in breadth. On the right hand of the second flight is 
a colossal figure of Maha Kali cut in the rock. The goddess 
is* bestriding a demon, whom she has subdued in combat ; she 
is armed with a battle-axe in one hand and a sword in the 
other, and has three faces and ten arms, with a mala or 
necklace of human skulls. 

A short distance from this place, continuing the ascent, 
you meet with a sight extremely beautiful ; a natural cascade, 
which issuing from the spring called Seeta Koond, flows over 
the -black and rugged" surtafce of the rock, and discharges 
itself into the Puttul Kanduru, or channel below, from 

ii • II 

whence' it is conveyed to the' t alow of Poupkiir at the foot of 
the mountain. From this place you ascend the third range of 
stabs, being a flight of thirty-nine steps, and presently after the 

II 

fourth, which has one hundred and one steps, and then a fifth of 

n thirty- 
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thirty 'ft ve steps ; the whole forming, as it were, a magniftcen't 
p«tural ladder. 

« 

In our road up we observed many images and iragmmts 
of stone laying scattered on each side of the way, the latter 
appearing to be the remains of small temples, to he visited by 
the pilgrims in progressive ascent to that on the summit. 
From the last landmg<place the Cheet' Nullah. on the left bore 
east, the river Chundun on the right west, the taonnimn Mandara 
heifig in the centre between the two. From hen’oc ymi proceed 
up the sixth range of stairs, eleven in 'number, when turning 
round a corner to the north-west you come to a beautiful 
enclosure of mango trees, and behold the cistern called Seeta 
Koond, or well of Seeta,* being a square enclosure faced on 
three sides with large stones, the scarp of the rock forming 
the fourth, an^ containing sweet and transparent water. This 
water, issuing from apertures in the rock, flows dotvn the 
side of the mountain, aqd is Anally discharged into the talmo 
at the bottom, and from the brightness of its appearance it 

ma} 




Sec Plate 







Inay traljr be called a motee jhorm, or pearl>dTop]^ng spring. 

Here the scenery is romantic and picturesque, the green and 

ioaridbii^ trees forming a most remarkable contrast to the 

# 

black and barren rock near whioh they grow. 

A short distance frOm Seeta Komdu is another well or 
cistern, called JSankur KoondUj^ of a triangular sha^e, cut 
Untween two parts bf the rock, whidb divides at this plane. 
0# the side of <^is cistern future travellers may recognize 

^ilre of jShn%ur cut in the rock. Close to Aoendu 

• 

m 

aomeiences the seventh series ef stairs, consisting of twenty* 
dwee steps, after passing which you come to the well or 
cistern called Lukshmun Koondu, or well of f 

This is ^tuated in a nook of the rock to the eastward ; beyond* 
which, by an ascent of thirty-seven steps, you are condooted^ 
lo the summit of the mountain and the Mmoodtm Mut ^ot 
^esnple^ dedicated to Mahadeva. The Pixttul Kunthtru, or 
channel, so frequently mentioned, riyis along the north-west 
side of this temple, and preserves the same features as at the 

• D 2 bottom 


* See Plate 4. + See Appendix. 
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bottom of the mountain, viz. a deep rugged chanfiel of coal- 
black rock, of volcanic appearance. Here a magnificent 
prospect bursts upon the view ; the whole range of hills in 
the JungUterry extending from south-east to north-west, the 
Chundun river and its numerous arms or Nullahs, and the 
dark and impervious forests stretching towards the south, as 
fm* as the eye can reach, altogether form a picture, that at 
once contributes to warm the imagination and to elevate ^e 

mind. Though we viewed the prospect to disadvantage, tb6 

• ... 

weather being hazy, yet the coup-d’ceif made an impression 

on our minds that will not be easily eradicated. Descending 
from the summit we returned to Sunkur Koondu, and from 
thence proceeded to view some figures cut in the rock on the 
north-west side of the hill ^ their appearance was singular. 
After descending a range of sixteen steps, we entered the *' 


rocky bed of a watercourse, extending along the side ‘of*the 
mountain, and presently, reached an assemblage of projecting 
rocks that overhung us. In the centre of this assemblage was 


a huge and hideous figure, or rather its head only, for the 
body does not appear below the neck : it is of larger dimensi- 


ons 
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ms than life, cut out of the rock, which hflis lHe«ia<|ic^we4 
>n both sides for the purpose,* and a flight of stone 
ip to it from the channel below. The native 
nhabit the mountain, as likewise some jjundtfs whom vr^ 
)rought from the Musoodun Mut, in the plain below, informed 
ne that the figure was a demon, and was called in their 
Puranas by the. name of Mudkoo Ruksha.* It is stated in 
the Markandiya Puram, that this demon was produced on 
the mountain Mandara from the ears of the God Vishnu, at 
the creation of the world, and having shortly after his birth 

f 

attempted the life of Brahma, or the creating power, was, 
together with another demon, punished for his presumption, and 
driven from the world above to the depths below.f The figure 

now 

* S^ee Plate 6. 

i- Does not this passage beai; a striking analogy to the circmnstaDce of the 
piiniKhment of Satan and his angels, as described in the words of our immortal 
•Miltbn? 

* - Him the Almighty Power 

# » 
“ Hurled headlong flaming from th’ethereal sky, ^ ^ 
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now seen was cut to represent this occurrence, but by wlioiii 

I could not learn. Near the figure of the demon is another 

(11 

lai^ figure cut in the rock, called by the natives Vanmn \ it is 
connected with one of the Hindoo avatars, or incarnations 
of the divinity, which is named from the dwarf, whose form 
Vishm hud assumed. Another figure, lower down the rock, 
is also to be seen, caiUxii. Nas-asingha. 

About twenty yarcb eastward of Mitdhot) Bukska is an 
excavation in the rocks, forming one of the Koondm, or 
deterns, which abound in this singular mountain:* it is called 

Akas 

With hideous ruin and combustion^ down 
To bottomless perdition, there to dwell 
In adamantine chains and penal fir(\ 

(I 

Who durst defy th’Omnipotent to arms.’’ 

‘ Farad. Lost^ B. 1, line 43. ’ 

* The following are the names of the JKoondus (or cisterns) that adorn 
this singular mountain. 

1. Gumbhccrah Koondu, 3. Kali Koondu. 9. Sooraj Koondu, 

2. Kichcra Koondu. C. Seeta Koondu. 10. Nath Koondu. 

3. Hoorn Koondu. 7. Akas Gunga. 11. Sunkur Koondu. 

4. Lukshmun Koondu. 8. Kamala Koondu. 12, Pouphur Koondu. 
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Akas Gunga (or sky river). In it is a perpetual spring of 
clear and sweet water, but* of shallow depth. The natives 
affirm that it is never dry, but that if it be completely emptied 
it will fill again of itself : a curious circumstance, if correct ; for 
the bed of the nearest river must be at least a thousand feet 
from the place where this cistern is found. The name is 
emphatic, meaning In Sanscrit “ sky river.” Near this 
cistern *is a cave on the side of a rock, in which a. fakeer 
constantly resides. 

At eleven A. M. reached our breakfast tent at the foot of 
the mountain, liighJy pleased and gratified with this day s 
work. 

It may be better imagined than described, what an 
appearance the collected waters of .these respective reservoirs, 

when overflowed at the period of the solstitial rains, must 

• • • 

present 'to the view, traversing the sides of the mountain in 
all directions, flashing with a violence, totally irresistible, over 
the*’surface of the rocky declivities and other parts, until their 

final 


See Appendix 1 
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final discharge into the Pouphur, and other receptacles in the 
plain below.* 

I 

KAMDHENOO. OR PARENT COW. 

About a mile to the east, on the skirts of the hill, stands 
the Kamdhenoo mtU, or pagoda, being a small square temple 
built of stone, with a roof of brick. The temple contains the 
figure of Kamdhenoo f or parent cow, of the Hindoos, well 
known in Sanscrit records to have been one of the fourteen 
ratnas (or gems) produced by the churning of the ocean in the 
white sea, in which operation the mountain named Mandara 
served as a churning-staff. 

The figure of the cow is in height three feet four inches j 
in length, from the forehead to the tip of the tail, six feet 
three inches ; in the girth, five feet. Round the hump of the 
animal is a necklace of fiowers by way of ornament: two 

small 

0 

Of these Koondus the first six are on the sides and near the summit of 


the mountaioi the others are below. 
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^mall calves, in stone, are taking milk from the mother. 
The figure is cut out of a solid block of light grey stone, and 
stands on a pedestal : its execution, though proportionate in 
its parts, is rude, and evidently of' high antiquity. The 
temple is now mouldering fast to ruin. 

Near this temple is another in ruins, which consist of 
large blocks of stonp : the emblem oV Mahadeva is to be seen 


in the remains of a small stone chamber. 


The building is 


called Kamdhenoo Nath, and is connected with the worship 


of the other temple. . To a considerable extent around the 
mountain are the rernains of ruined temples, which in ancient 


times, and during the splendour of the Hindoo government, 


must have greatly contributed to enhance the beauty and 


amenity of the situation of Mandctra hill. The tradition 
* * • 
prevalent asserts, that there was a large city in the neigh- 


bourliood. East of the Mat KamdhenoO is a mutilated image 
of the goddess Kali, of blue stone, near seven feet in height. 


Though the principal figure in the centre has been destroyed 
by bigot hands, the head only remaining, several of the 

E figures 
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figures of smaller dimensions on the sides remain entire : somci 
of them are well executed. 

A thick forest encompasses the hill Mandara on three 
sides : it is only accessible from the south-east. I conjecture 
its circupiference to be about four miles, and its height from 
base to the summit «one mile two furlongs. 

Near Poupimr taldw, a short distance up the rock, to the 
north-west, are several very large inscriptions cut in the rock, 
but in a character of which I could procure no account: a 
fac simile,* on a smaller scale than the original, is presented 
for the investigation of the learned. Thwe are other inscrip- 
tions to be seen, both above and below, in different parts of 
the mountain. I should suspect, if they are ever decyphered, 
that they will be found to relate to the worship of the temple 
ciSkeA Mitsoodu^ Mut^ at the summit The natives call them 
Demtah Khut or th^ character of the gods. . 

(November Il9.) Returned to thP Ckumdun and resumed 
our survey: road through the forest west, Mandara hill 

north. 


^ See Plate 6. 
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figures of smaller dimensions on the sides remain entire : some 
of them are well executed. 

A thick forest encompasses tlie hill Mandara on three 
sides : it is only accessible from the south-east. I conjecture 
its circumference to he about four miles, and its height from 
the base to the summit one mile two furlongs. 

Near Ponphnr inlaw, a short distance up the rock, to the 
north-west, are several very large inscriptions cut in the rock, 
but in a character of which I could procure no account : a 
lac simile,* on a smaller scale than the original, is presented 

a 

for the investigation of the learned. There are other inscrip- 
tions to he seen, both above and below, in different parts of 
the mountain. I should suspect, if they are ever decyphered, 
that they will be found to relate to the worship of the temple 
called 3Iusaodim 3It(t, at the summit. The natives call them 
JJevainh K/iut or the character of the gods. 

(November 29.) Returned to the ( linndun and resumed 
our survey : road through the forest west, Alandaru hill 

nortli. 


♦ St*c Plate G. 
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north. Passed the village of Bukhdumba, near which, though 
in the forest, was some cultivation, the openings in the forest 
occasionally presenting fields of paddy and other grain, while 
the woods on each side, though wild and solitary in their 
appearance, were not unpleasing. Passed the village of 
Bnbodeh, north by west : jhcel, or stagnant water, on the 
right. Passed .the t'illage Booraha, hill west. Passed the 
villagc,of Purshja west. At ten A. M. readied Lulaiowandi/ 
Hat, distant from Mandara by this road five miles, while the 
circuitous turn we took on our» route thither gave eight miles 
five furlongs by the perambulator. 

(November 30.) Moved a little before sun-rise ; Mandarn 
east ; our road along the banks of the river, through fields of 
sugaj'-cane ; paddy and*t/fl?//.(coarse grain) in great abundance. 
■The river here narrows, but there is a good deal of water in 
it: shortly after it widens to’ the breadth of six hundred yards 
and runs eastward. At Koononce it wivs nearly a mile broad. 

Near the village of Koononee the lake of Sbncrjja bore 
south-west by west, distant one mile ; Narha hill west : some 

E 2 large 
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large stones in the bed of the river. Pas.sed the villages of 
Lahale, west ; Coorara, east ; Jiildhja, east ; Khawaspoor 
and Mudhya, west. Passed the foot of a small low hill near 
Boorsclee, covered with trees and much jungle. The road 
along the foot of the hill leads to a forest of lofty trees 
intcrspei'sed with jungle ; the road on each side strewed with 
large stones, which give it a romantic appearance. The 
river on the right with some water in it : Munsera village 
west. 

At eight A. M. reached Jioorselee, situated on the skirts 
of the forest between two hills, on the borders of a small 
lake, called bv the natives Deh Boorselee.* It is detached 
fiom the Cfiimdiai, in the vicinity of the rocky ridge of 
the western hill, and named from tli.at circumstance Silu 
or “ the flowing of the river near the rocks,” similar 
to that already mentioned at Patcr^ota. The lake is below 
the level of the river. On the western bank of the Chundim 
is another hill, called LooMa, west by north. Thick for.e;*^ 

scenery 
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scenery all around. TIic course of the river here is from 
north-west to south-east. Djstance tive miles four furlongs. 

(December 2.) Moved a little after seven : road through 
the forest. Passed Goti't'cvhola and Sin^hajoor villages east. 
Here the river has the form of an horse-shoe, and winds 
considerably. Passed some fields of barley and l^njarali. 
Passed the village of Domohan , situated on a rising ground 
at the junction of the ('huii<luu i.u\i\ O>omm rivers: the mouth 
of (the Coorard soufli-vvest ; course of the* rV/M/if/wi east. The 
Coorara river takes its rise at dodoo hill, about twenty-four’ 
miles west oi' : .it its junction with the i handnu 

it is one hundred and forty-five yards in breadth, and the 
Chundun milv thirty-three. I'he country about Doniolutu 

is highly cultivated. Dji'opoor village north. 

0 

Passed the skirts of a thick bamboo jungle, the first we 
ljav(? seen; river west, Jhjoor N ul hdi {.“Asi : the country 
beautiful, abounding in' cultivation of all kinds, sugarcane, 
ie-yjinih, wheat, barley, licc, and mustard-seed, with the 
plant HI or linseed oil, and the cotton shrub, and occasional 
ields of tobacco. 


At 



At nine reached tlie village of Nurayan Chuk, on the 
eastern bank of the Chundan, iuimecliately opposite the large 
and populous town of Junideha. Proceeded from Nantyan 
Chuk to the mouth of the Dhmnnujoor Nullah, vvliieh taking 
its rise from the hill called liuudee Seenud, about nine miles 
west by south from Janidt’ha, joins the Chundun about four 
hundred yards from thence, south-west by south. In the 
neighbourhood of Jumdidia we found the date tree in great 
abundance. Distance by perambulator five miles four furlongs. 

At Jumdidta, the river is three hundred vards broad. In 

•I 

its bed are found great (piantities of pulverized iron, which 
have l)een detached from the masses of iron found in tlie hills 
to the southward, and washed down from thence at the season 
of the periodical rains. This iron is m-vnufactured at Jumdehu. 

It is first concreted by the process of fire, and laid by foi 
a time : it is then again hardened by the same process, and 
afterwards hammered into pigs and bars of various dimensions, 
and sold for use. Several articles of this iron- work are made 
at Jmndcha, and form a part of the internal commerce of the 

province. 
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prpvince. The price of iron at Jumdeha is from three to five 
rupees per maun. 

(^Deccmber 4.) In the morning we crossed tlie Chundun, 

and proceeded a short distance on the Irigh southern road to 

Ueoghur. The country around Jumdeha is highly cultivated. 

The villages are disposed in a peculiar manner, the houses 

beUig in rows four or ^vc together, and detached from others, 

pight or nine yards, so that each village occupies a large extent 

of line, and I sup])ose the village of Jinndeha to be nearly a 

mile in length. liagha Paha fee east by south. A thick forest 

of bamboos extends to the southward as -far as the eye can 

reach, the country is beautifully diversilied willi hill and dale. 

Crossed and re-crossed the Dhumiia/oor NuUah, which lulls 

into the Chunduu near Jumdeha ; its direction to the hills due 

* 

south, Girieah hill west. The bank of the ( 'huuduu here 
consists of’ white chalk and red earth. At nine returned to 
the tents. 

. On crossing the river this morning to its western bank, I at 
once perceived th'e very great advantage to be derived from 
surveying this river from its eastern bank; for no sooner do 

you 
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you cross than you miss tlio river, and can only obtain occ;^i- 
sional sights of it, wl)icli are mueh obscured by the trees, 
wliereas on the eastern bank you have a constant and com- 
manding view of the river. This route, however, occasioned 
us some trouble, for the eastern road to JJeoghur, along the 
banks of the Cliitndnn, has long been shut up, and is much 
obstructed with watercourses and himdjj made for the irriga- 
tion of the surrounding lands. This circumstance compelled, 
me fre(pientiy to halt f(jr a day or two, to hare the road pdt 
in order. Tbrough the whole of the eastern side of this river, 
from to tins place, is a sIkmI of cultivation. 

Tlie i'jeniindai s, however, as well as people of all deseriptions, 
have been most ready and zeabnis in affording us every assis- 
tance in tbeir power ; ami 1 deem it a duty incumlu nt on 
me to rejuesent, that eilber in ibeir discourse or actions J 
never saw more loyal or attacbed subjects to tiie ihitish 
Government, than are the inhabitants of the ,laii^k-lvrn/ 
district. It does not appear to me that any gentleman has 
hithevti* e.xplored the road to Dcoghur along the eastern bank 
of the Chuudtin, fhoiigh many have been the high southern 


road 
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rt)ad inland ; a circumstance which must necessarily (except 
at the occasional crossing places) have rendered the view of 
this river imperfect, and inconclusive as to its real state or 
dimensions. 

(December 6.) Moved a little after seven : road through 
a variegated country of hill and dale; the Chimdun on our 

I 

ri^ht. Passed through a thick forest ; a great d('al of water 
' in the river. Passed the village of fCilandah near a lake in 
thf,‘ Chundun. * Entered a thick forest at the foot of Kusma 
hill, which we began to wind round ; the river on our right. 
This hill is clothed with trees to it.s summit. Amongst others 
we saw tlie iumir tree, on which tin* silkworm is produced. 
Tlie worm or caterpillar is dark green, tlie head and body 
spotted witli small gold specks. D^ihixi hill west. The 
•JPapercuha Aullah, which comes from the (eastward, skirts 
the 'sides of this hill, and after running north in a winding 
direction, tails into the Chuiidnn, which at the rainy season 
must receive a considcrahlc accession of water from it. 
Thick continued bamboo forest all around, the scenery wild 
and romantic. After compassing this hill, we skirted anothet' 

r hearing 
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bearing west, the road lying between the two. Continued t® 
wind round the Maldeo hill, and after a pretty steep ascent we 
descended to the opening of the plain below, near the village 
of Narchaturry : Teeoor hill south, Nuchaturry hill east. 
The road between these hills is strewed with immense loose 
stones and the stumps of trees, whilst its numerous acclivities 
and descents render it of very difficult access, and to any thing 
but foot passengers oi‘ elephants impassable : no loaded cart 
could possibly elfect the passage. The distance after entering 
the forest to its termination at this place was about two miles : 
the Chundun constantly on our right. The scenery of this 
morning’s march recalled to my mind the mountains in the 
south of Persia, over which I travelled in the year 

Crossed another Nnthdi that falls into the Chundun, and 
had a tine view of the two hills which we had just passed. 
Course of the south-east : thick continued foreSk 

At nine A. M. we skirted the Kdrokha hill, covered with 
thick and impenetrable jungle : road narrow and very difficult. 
Proceeded by a winding ascent. Passed the hill Ilurdeo, west ; 
at the foot of which is' a small lake below the level of the 

Chundun, 
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Chundun, and bordered by large rocks. At twenty-five minutes 
past nine reached Liikshmpoor, and encamped on the eastern 
bank of the Chundun, here about one hundred yards broad. 
The scenery around this place is wild and romantic : it presents 
an amphitheatre of hills and thick jungle. Course of the 
Chundun, cast; Maldeo hill, north-west; Ktismali, north. 

t 

Distance by perambulator five miles. 

During this day’s march we picked up a quantity of 
pidverized iron mixed with sand, from both sides of the river, 
similar to that found at Jumdeha. 

(December 7-) JMktthmipuor, the residence of the 
zemindar of this division of the Jlha^ulpoor Juii^lelvrry, is 
situated in a valley on the banks of the Chundun^ surrounded 
by i,i beautiful assemblage of small hills, with thick forest 
extending to the north and west. The Dhurnnnjoor NuHuh 
joins the Chundun a little below the village to the south-east. 
The remains of the fort of Lnkshmippoi' , which was tiiken by 
Colonel James Browne in 1 77^*11? is now converted to a com- 
fortable habitation for the zemindar’s family and his relations. 
Some merlons and a bastion appear to the westward of it. 

F 2 
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TIjc present possessor of this zctninckirce is named iVawl 
Naraymi Deo, grandson of Jugunnaih Deo, who in 1777 " 8 
resisted the Company ’s authority, raising an insurrection in 
the jjrovinee, which however, Iry the abilities and valour of 
the late Colonel Browne, assisted by Major Brooke, was 
corn|)letely subdued, and the final settlement took place, which 
has remained unaltered until tlie preselut tipie. Since the 
period aboveinentioned, the lands in the Junglelerry have 
improved to a considerable extent, and even the wildest parts 
aie in some state of cultivation. If the* population admitted of 
the clearing the jungles and I’orest land, the advantages to be 
dm’ived would be incaleulable, the soil biMiig excellent, of 
rich black mould. Those parts lying immediately on either 
side ot the (’ImiiiIuh, and in the vicinity, have already 
experienced these benefits, as we h.ivc witnessed during the 
whole of the way f rom lihagulpoor to this jilace. * 

The village Ltifishniiijoor is but small, being only the 
residence of Xuvi Xantynu Deo, and chiefly consisting of |he 
habitations of his family and relations. AVhen the settlement 
ot the JungUierrij district was first made ( 177 ^) the 

united 
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united labours of Colonel Browne and IVir. Cleveland, the 
aggregate amount at that period of the gross revenue of the 
district, containing the pcrguntinhs of Curukdehu, GnUlore, 
Hecrltooni, Ctirukpoor, lilin^pilpoor, iind ( ol^ong-, amounted 
only to 7*1,801 sicca rupees of this sum, ‘2d, 000 is placed to 
Jiliaij^idpoor alone, whereas in the j)resent year {'1814), the 
Jiita^'ufjjoor cullector.' hij) yields iij)wards of lour lacks per 
annum. The late Colonel Browne was of opinion, that the 
revenue he has stated \vas more than tin; district could well 
aftbrtl to j)ay, leaving a decent provision lor the zemindars and 
their families. Jt is evident, tlu'iel’ore, from the j)rcsent 
inspection of this part of the district, that a very great 
improvement has hcen made, which is still increasing ; and 
the causes for it may he assigned, first to the attention jiaid hy 
^!ie inhahitants to the lahours of agricultiue, occasioned hy 
the moderate assessment which the landludders pay to Covern- 
ment, and secondly hy the increased conunercial intercourse 
now existing hetw'ixt the interior <d the country and the hanks 
of the Ganges, as well as with the adjoining province of 

lieliur 

' Sec CgIgucI I>ru\vii(* s accminl oi' llic J n //, 
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Behar and other parts. Many articles of trade which did not 
obtain forty years since, are no\y both imported and exported 
from hence ; and in the article of grain alone, a vast deal of 
various kinds is exported to the neighbouring districts. 

Iron ores are found in the Chundun and in the hills, 
with other articles, the spontaneous productions of the forest, 
viz. the ka/h, an article eaten with . hctel; lairk or Ink; 
the tm-sur silkwi»nn, tikoor, turmeric, and obhra or isin-' 
glas, arc all of them very profitable to the inhal)itants. The 
difficulty of water carriage (none of the rivers being naviga- 
ble) formerly comj»laincd of, and considered as a drawback to 
the industry of the inhabitants, has of late years also been 
much remedied by the improvements of the principal roads of 
the disfrict, so that abundance of cattle, buffaloes, h,c, con- 
stantly traverse it in every direction, whilst the general fertifiiy 
of the soil is such, *as to produce every thing in the greatest 
abundance with very little labour. 

(December 9.) Moved at half past seven : the road 
along the side of a steep hill ; the river on our right. Large 
loose stones and the inequalities of the surface rendered the 

passage 
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passage difficult: the surrounding scenery extremely wild. 
Descended the hill and entered the river which contains some 
water: heard the roaring of bears in the opposite jungle. 
Entered a thick bamboo forest interspersed with various kinds 
of trees. Proceeded up an ascent : continued jungle. Passed 
up several ascents, with alternate descents. Crossed the beds 

f 

of -several torrents now dry, which descending from the hills 
in the rainy season, discharge themselves into the Vhundnn at 
several points. * Road on the skirts of thick jungle, impene- 
trable every where to any thing bujt the wild animals, its native 

♦ ^ 

inhabitants. 

On clearing the forest, a sight truly novel and impressive 

met our view, the whole of the river being imbedded with huge 

masses of blue rocks, as for as the eye could reach; the water, 

though in small streamlets and transparent as diamond, 

flowiiTg through the interstices. The place is called by the 

natives Soor Gonree* (or print of the Genii’s foot). Course 

of the river due east, and the whole is surrounded by an 

amphitheatre of ‘thick over-hanging woods. This was the 

• 

first 


* See Plate S. 
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first part of the hyci wucic wc uu,u met with any considerable 
assemblage of rocks, from its embouchure into the Ganges at 
Champanugur to this place. 

At teu A. M. quitted the bed of the Chundun, and 
proceeded along the ridge of a hill. At half past ten came to 
another assemblage of huge rocks in the centre of the river. 
The place is called by the natives Lmli Gognr* or the broken 

river, from its being blocked up. The (Jhundnn is here joined* 

« * 

by the Punjliuthih' NuUuk from the north-eaSt. The water 
here, as in the former place, flows tlwough the interstices of 
the rocks in pleasing murmurs, but when filled by the 
periodical rains, and joined by the waters of the Pimjkutiah 
Nullah, running over the blufi' and rugged points of the 
rocks, must become a boisterous aipl roaring torrent, since 
the narrowness of its bed, which is not more than one bund^M 
and thirty yards at this place, must thereby increase the 

violence and velocity of its progress, and give it the appearance 

' • 

of a grand natural cataract, marked in indelible characters 
[IS coeval with creation. The surrounding scenery is equally 

wild 
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wild as in the former place. Not a single village or habitation 
did we perceive during the wdiole of this day’s inarch. 

Quitted the bed of the river, and ascended again the 
shoulder of a hill, through thick and continued bamboo 
jungle ; the river on our right covered with rocks overspreading 
its whole breadth. After ascending and descending several 
times, at half past dleven entered the bed of the Chimdun, 
and iipmediately commenced another ascent. Passed over 
several ascents and descents, having flat table-land at the 
intervals. 

At twelve A. M. entered the river again at Mowra Ghaut, 
which here presents a similar appearance of piled up rocks, with 
the water trickling through the interstices. The view here is 
truly, singular, though diflici^H to describe. The rocks being 
disposed in irregular forms, present an incongruous jumble of 
rude* and jagged projections,- tumbling in a manner one over 
the other, which contrasted with tlte wildness of the sur- 
rounding woods have a peculiar effect on the beholder. 

o At 

# 


* See Plate JO. 
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At one A. M. re-entered the Chundun at its junction with 
the Lukwama Nullah, and presently after ascending the ridge 
of the hill came again to a table-land about a mile in length, 
formed by a stratum of rock, asw as evident from the broad 
surfaces of the stones we saw fixed in the soil ; occasional planta- 
tions of tall and strait trees. After several times ascending and 
again descending, at two P. M. reached flie vUIage of Ctidar, 

situated on the eastern bank of the Chundun. Distance by per- 

♦ 

ambulator eleven miles three furlongs. 

The accompanying sketches, taken on the spot, will 
convey but a faint idea of the rocks and river at Soor Gouree 
and l/oolee Gogar. f 

At Cudur the river is only eighty yards broad ; but there 
is a small lake on the western hii|ik, below the surface of the 
river. The river appears to have narrowed gradually since we 
left Jumdeha, and the rocks to have increased. 

(December 12.) . first part of the road through the jun- 
gle along the banks of the river. High road to t/aj/apoor 

t 

south ; 

‘ Seo Map. ^ Sou Plales 9 and 1 L 
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sbuth; the Joor Nullah west; river winding; village of 
JBoornhala, opposite side, west, some cultivation ; Moony hill 
west ; Teeoor hill south ; Goofgootya hill west ; the rocks in 
the C/«mc?«« but scanty. Passed Mangumreeya Nullah. Vil- 
lage of Churna south ; road through an open and well culti- 
vated country; Mowrya village west. 

Near the vijlage'of Churna the road turns off to Jayapoor. 
.Quitted the Chundun and proceeded along the banks of the 
tToor Nullahy ’which comes from Teeoor hill : Poostwaree hill 

t 

east by south. Crossed the Joqv Nullah. Passed Tingunya 
village cast ; Gootgootya. hill west by north ; Moony west. 

At nine A. M. reached Jayapoor, on the banks of the 
Joor Nullah : Musna hill south, about six hundred yards ; 
Teeoor hill south. Distance., by perambulator five miles. The 
situation of Jayapoor is peculiarly marked by a large assem- 
blage of rocks in its neighbourhood, as well as in the bed of 
the Joor Nullah, who«e course in th? rainy season they must 
coatribute to impede, and produce a formidable cataract. 
The whole of the surrounding soil is of the same aspect, 
intermixt with a rock, which one would imagine serves as the 

G 2 
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basis. The appearance of tliese rocks is singular, at onfe 
time consisting of long flat surfaces, and at anotlier of large 
prf)jecting j)oints and elevated masses of fantastic shapes, 
overliung in various directions, with trees and with verdure 
occasionally growing out of the interstices. They strongly 
reminded me of the anti()uitics to he seen at Stone Hengc, in 
Wiltshire. 

J(ni<tpoor, one of the ])rincipal towns of the Jun^leterni 
district, is situated on a rising ground, with the Joor Aiillah 
in front, winding ihiough the rocks with which its bed is 
thickly strewed. It is fifty-five miles south from 
and fourteen north of Deo Ghur. The town consists of a 
number of distinct houses, detached from each other at a 
small distance, like those in other pa’ts of this district, and 
is about a mile in circumlerence. It is iiojudous, and lying on 
the high southern road to Deo Ghur, commands a considera- 
ble portion of the trade of the countr\ There is a general 
market here every Sunday, when the people assemble from 
various parts of the interior, and a brisk trade is carried on 
in the way of barter. Jai/apoor and its neighbourhood 

produce 
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produce abundance of the best kinds of grain of various 
sorts: a great quantity of iron is also manufactured liere, as 
well as other articles already noticed. 

Numbers of the Jdin sect reside in this place, and a still 
greater number in the neighbourhood of Dco^hur : indeed 
they are to be found throughout the province, and tradition 
gNes them tiu' occupation of this part of India in a remote 
age. Tliev were once powerful in temi)oral authority, as well 
as in the posse.5sion of the i'es|>eet ot the natives, on account 
of their religious [>re-eininence. It is well known, that the’ 
sect of the t/aiji l)lidn)iii/<tii, or u'orslu’j)pers of Dhurtnd. Na/h, 
are entirely distinet from the other classes of the Mindoos, 
and are treated Ity the modern iirahmans as seetaries. This, 
however, does not prove the fact, as there' are to be found evident 
traces of their w'orship obtaitiing jnccedence in many parts ot 
the 'grqat peninsula of India; and it is probal)le that, in the 
time of Alexandei ’s inv„;’sion of the western juovinees of India, 
they possessed authority in the eastern parts of this great 

empire, and more especially in the kingdom of the Parsii, or 

# 

eastern liindosttiun. The accouitt extracted from the Vayti 

and 
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and other Puranas evidently points out the Jain worship to 
have obtained at Uuiiapulra, . or Palihothra, during the 
sovereignty of the dynasty of Pali ; and if the pillars and 
inscription at the Paduka near Pha^ulpoor be proved to be 
modern, that circumstance docs not, in my opinion, vitiate 
the anti<]uity of the Jain worship at that place, but rather 
tends to confirm the fact. It would, however, be superfluous 
in me, in this place, to enter into a detailed statement of the 
Jain religion, or of its tenets or doctrines. That has already 
been done by a far al)ler hand, and the-points fully investigated 
by the ingenious and learned Colonel Colin Mackenzie, of the 
Madras Engineers, who, it is hoped, will soon favour the 
public with the result of his laborious and long continued 
researches, on this iind many other interesting topics of Indian 
history and anti(juities. 

Jaynpoor is under the management of Nam Narayan 
Deo, as is likewise Teeoor, thougl*, that place is in the 
Peerhhooni district. We found, as usual, in the jurisdiction 
of this hospitable zcuiindar, every comfort and accommoda- 
tion that could possibly be required, and his whole conduct 

has 
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has evinced him to be a loyal and devoted servant of the 
state. 

(December 15 .) Moved at seven A. M. Road through 
the jungle: Musout hill south; Poostwaree hill south-east; 
CImlj/a lihouma south-east. The forest has openings in 
some parts, where the jungle has been cut down, and 
subcecded by cultivation. Passed the village of Dfwhee. 
Pressed the Joor Nullah, which flows from leeoor hill, 
having little water in it. 

At nine A. M. encamped at the foot of the Tecoor hill,' 
near the village of the same name. A spacious laloia, 01 
leservoir, has been dug at this place by the late zemindar of 
Pakshniijioor, lioojttiarai/aii Deo, father ot the presei\t Nam. 
Nariri/a/i Deo. It is divided in the centre by a bund, or embank- 
ment, and is a work of great utility, where no other water is to 
be litid., A jDfkka or of stairs, leads down to the 

tank, and 011 tiu- adjoiving hank is a small temple dedicated to 

Majiadevu, the work of the before-mentioned zemindar. In 

* 

the neighbourhood are plantations ol paddy and jenura, and 


on 
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on the banks of the tank are a great number of wild monkeys, 
whom nobody disturbs. 

The fort of Teeoor, which formerly stood near the village, 
was destroyed by Major Brooke, after its capture in 1777? 
during the disturbances in the Jun^lelcrrt/, and its site at 
pr esent is occupied by the Kutcherry (Kuchhurl or court of 
justice) of a yonimttih (or agent) employed by Nmu Narayxin 
l)co. The la/uok <^or division) of Teeoor, though situated in 
the Behhhoom district, belongs to the zemindiir of jLukshini- 
'poor. Distance by perambulator six miles six furlongs. 

Iceoor hill is sfupendous, and by far the largest in the 
Jun^leterry, consisting of many detached parts, and extend- 
ing upwards of eiglit miles in circumference : it is two miles 
and a half in length, and half a mile two furlongs in height. 
The prominent and characteristic feature of this magniticent 
hill is an elevated lllutl' |)oint or cone, rising from the. cchtre, 
and visible iorty miles off. Like th(> barrow of Kst/etes, in 
the plain of 'Iroy, this hill has been to us a guide and 
indelible landmark, in our survey of the iiver and of the 

JungleteiTy. 
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"Jungleterry. Though its base and sides are covered with trees 

and verdure, its different summits are bleak and barren rock, 

» 

and present a singular appearance, difficult to describe. It 
bears from the village south-east. The accompanying sketch, 
drawn on the spot, will perhaps answer better than the fore- 
going description. 

(Dccend)cr Iff.) Returned to Jm/apoor ; Poosiwaree, 
and .Musoul hills, east and west. Near Jayapoor we saw a 
stratum of clialk, and stone impregnated with iron, \vhich on 
being handled crumbles to pieces. It appeared to be chalk in 
some peculiar state, and is speckled with small green spots. 

(December 17-) Returned to the Chu?iclun and resumed 
the survey. Near the village of (’hurna the Chundtm jcjins 
the Joor Nullah, from whence it runs nearly west. Proceeded 
along the banks of the river, here about eighty yards broad ; 
jungle on each side : no rocks in the river. Passed Gtdmnrot 

I* 

hill cast, Goolgooly(jr]iUl west. Passed the village of Cooljoor 
east ; Gutarya, a large and populous village, west. Some 
water in the river at this jdace, and in the bed of it a t( w 
stones, resembling the stumps of trees. At Galurya I In du- 


ll 


iiiu'iualt 
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moonah Mullah joins the Chundun from the south. Passed* 
the village of Bajor west. Crossed the Taryarara Nullah^ 
which joins the Chundun near Cutarya^ a small lake below the 
surface of the river bounded by rocks. Kutowrya village west ; 
Bijoodee west; the road, winding with several ascents and 
descents. 

At ten minutes before nine came to an hnmense assemblage" 
of large rocks, called Gt^'hana Gogar,* or the Elephant des- 
troying river, which completely blocked it up : the direction 
of the river south-west. In the rainy s’eason the appearance! 

A 

must be tremendous, the rocks being of a much larger size 
than either those at Sow Gowree or Loli Gogar ; they are 
of the roughest and most irregular shapes, and their interstices 
are occupied by trees growing out of them. 

In the bed of the river, about six hundred yards further 
on, you come to another assemblage of rocks occupying Its 
whole bed, but not of so - large a size as the preceding ones, 
the water of which, lucid and crystalline as a diamond, 
trickles through the interstices of the rocks. The appearance 

of 


♦ See Plate l!^. 
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of these is truly singular, and in connection with those observa- 
ble at Soar Gotvree and JLOoli Gogar may be compared to the 
cataracts of the Nile, to which they bear a striking resemblance, 
as described by Pocock, Norden, and the interesting, intrepid 
Bruce. In particular, the cataract at Assouan, or Syene, in 
Upper Egypt, presents the same chara,cteristic features as those 
in the Chundun aboV* described ; and we learn from Norden, 
that .that part of tlie Nile was emphatically denominated by 
the Arabs Silsillut Az-zehub, or the golden chain. V 

, _ _ j 

Passed Jeettnoola village west, our track leading over ’v^n 
undulating country, through thick forest, with the river on the 
right. Crossed the beds of several torrents that flow into the 
Chundun. 

At ten A. M. reached the. village of Bhanga, on the 
south bank of the Chundun, Gootgootya hill north, six hun- 
dred yards. Distance by perambulator six miles three furlongs. 

The kindness ar/d hospitality with which we have been 
treated is inconceivable; every means have been taken to prevent 
our wishes. At our first march from Jayapoor to JBhanga, 

H 2 the 
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the Seharakar * (or head manager) of this division, exeluslve 
of an ample supply of wood and other articles for ourselves, 
insisted on entertaining the whole of the party in camp with the 
requisite refreshments. Such conduct deserves to be recorded ; 
and I trust I shall stand excused by Government for bringing 
the circumstance into notice, as I conceive it presents a real 
picture of the attention and attachment di the inhabitants of 
the Jtwglelerry towards their British rulers. 

('December 18 th.) Halted. 

At lihafi^a is another assemblage of large rocks on the 
north-western bank of the river : they lie very thick at the 
liottom of a hill called Farsee IJumkec, or the hill of the 
battle-axe. This is a place of great antiquity, and held by 
the natives in high veneration, on account of a singular 
appearance in the rocks, re])rescnting the progress of an 

enormous 

I have since learnt that BIt(inp;a^ with other vilUv^es in the neighbourhood, 
are lands allotted by the (joverninenl for the maintenance of the High Prie.st 
of (lie Temple at Deo 67f//r, from whose hospitable attention, whilst we re* 
mainod at that place, we derived similar assistance. 
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enormous serpent sliding down the hill to the water’s edge. 
The impression* is dented on the roek, which is of a dark 
blue colour approaching to black, and different from the 
other parts of the rock. The extent of this impression is 
about thirty yards in length, descending from block to block 
until it reaches the river. Its breadth varies from three to 
five fingers, and. towards the termination near the river it is 
nine inches. 

Near this is another impression of a singular appearance, 
representing a farsa {parasit) or Indian battle-axe, called 
Vajra DHnd,\ which ai.’cording to tradition was the weapon 
of Uhurina Naih, or the Supreme Being, as described in the 
Ootur Purmia of the Join sect. 

Adjoining to this are to be seen an impression, in the 
same kind of blue stone, of a dotee, or outer garment of the 
Hindoos, as likewise a towel used in bathing. They appear as 
if spread out on the surface of the rock. These habiliments 
are also asserted by tradition to have belonged to Dhurmo 
Nath, whilst bathing at this place. The following account gl 

the 


* See Plate 13. 


t See Plate 11. 
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the circumstance was given to me by a iPrwirfiY, extracted frdm 

the twenty-third section of the 'Oo^Mr Purana Jain Saatra, 

word for word from the original, which is given in the Appendix. 

Dhurma Nath Maha Prabhoo then collecting in himself 

“ the strength of twelve thousand elephants, struck the 

“ mountain with his battle-axe, called Vujra Dund, ^nd 

“ split it into two parts ; he then gave^food to the snakes.” 

The fissure in the mountain is evident, and produqies the • 

* 

appearance of the snake before described. The tale, however 
extraordinary, is believed by the t/«m 'sect; and though, from 
the remote situation of the place, and the ascendancy of the 
modern and prevailing system of the Brahmans, no public 
worship is here performed, it nevertheless contributes mate- 
rially to the confirmation^ of m.y assumption, that the Jam 
worship formerly prevailed in this part of the country. 

The characteristics of this singular river appear to me to 

% 

bear a very striking resemblance to the Shnois of Homer, 
where that river is represented by the immortal bard, .and 
4lvuly so, to be filled in many parts with rocks and stones, 
but not of those gigantic dimensions which we find in the 

Chundun. 
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Chundun. The torrents that descend from 'Mount Ida in the 
winter season, are described, as flowing with the greatest 
violence and impetuosity over the rocky bed of the SimoiSf 
until they are Anally discharged into the tiellespont, near the 
ancient Siga:uin. 

A parallel might here appear justiflable, by referring to 

* • 

the'*twenty-Arst Iliad, where Achilles is represented as pursu- 
.ing the Trojans over the ScamandcTf until that river is 
overpowered by Vulcan, or the agency of Are, and calling 
loudly for aid on his brother Simois, in the following elegant 
and impressive translation of our countryman Pope : 

“ Haste, iny brother Hood, 

And check this nuirtal that coiitrouls a Gud ; 

Call then thy suhjfd sfrcams^ and hid them roar^ 

* — ^ 

From alt thy fountains swell tiiyVatVy store^ 

^ With broken rocks, and with a load of dead, 

Charge the black surge, and pour it on his head ! ’’ 

PojKs Iliad, Book xxi, line 358 . 

(December 19.) Moved at half past seven: road along 

t 

the ridge of a hill through the forest, ascending and descend- 
ing. Crossed the Dungree Juor Nullatt, Fursa Dumkee hill 


north-west. 
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north-west. Passed Ghunya hill south-east, Rairya Irill 

south-east, Roomy hill south, . Road along the banks of 

the river, cultivation appearing at intervals. Crossed the 

Chalumjoor Nullah^ which comes from the southward, and 

joins the Chundun near the village of Muraratery north. 

The country opens considerably. Goorya Dahur village 

♦ ^ 

west. Dewra Joor Nullah enters the Chundun from the 
south : JLohari village west, Palna north. Crossed a Nullah, 
name, unknown : Gooryari village south, Hernia village 
north. Crossed the KerkuH Joor Nullah, which joins the 
Chundun from the south. Passed Doohha north, Humrudi 
north-west, fields of sugar-cane and paddy (rice in the 
husk), village of Pursia south, Serudee Door Nullah and 
Onjudi village south. 

At ten minutes past ten reached the village of Chundun, 
situated on the south bank of the Chundun river, the JBhagiva 
or Chundun hill bearing north-west one mile. The river here 
begins to narrow, its course west; some water in the river, 
and the country around w'ell cultivated. Teeoor hill south- 
east. Distance by perambulator nine miles. 


(December 
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‘ (December 22.) Moved at half past seven ; road along 

the banks of the Chundun, which winds to the southward ; the 

river widens a little and has some water in it : Moony hill 

south. Passed the Pyaphar Nullah, which comes from the 

Ciildudya hill ; course north. Passed the villages of Nowadeli, 

Gopidea, Mheeguroo, and Pholwnry. Crossed the Gurharee 

0 

4 

Nullah, which joitis the Chundun near the village of Pater- 

• Crossed the Coosum Goothe Nullah : the river here twenty 

yards broad. Crossed the Chowri Nehan Nullah wear the 

village of Jumnee. The country becomes more enclosed with 

thick jungle around; river contracted in its breadth, width 

not more than twelve yards. Road continues through a thick 

forest. Ascended and descended several times; river on the 

right. Ascended the* ridge of a snfiall hill and descended 

immediately. Crossed the Putwa Koonda Nullah, the river 
* . • 
here six yards broad, continued forest of small trees and the 

kuth tree. JBmsunpoor village north: some stones in the bed 

of the river. Ascend and descend alternately, until you reach 

some table-land about a quarter of a mile in extent, with a 

wood of small trees. Descended into the valley, and shortly 


1 


after 
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after commenced another ascent and descent, the river wind-* 
ing and continuing to narrow. The trees in this forest are 
smalJ and stunted in their growth: in the bed of the river 
some small rocks. The road continued ascending and 
descending, and impassable for wheel carriages of any kind : 
our carts were obliged to go the high road, as they did from 
J^ukshmipooi' to Cudar. In an opening oi the forest we saw’ 
some cultivation and a few huts. JBhaj^wa hill north, Jousa . 
hill south : continued ascent, but of less elevation. 

At ten A. M. reached liehrokec, situated on the skirts of 
the forest, on the south bank of the Chundtm, here about 
twenty yards broad. Distance by perambulator seven miles. 
At Behrokee the Chundun forks off into two divisions, each 
leading to its respective fountain, which constitute two of the 
sources of this river ; their mouths bear from west to south- 
west. Breadth of the river at the western mouth twenty.-four 
yards, the southern the same. From the Chiindim^ at this 
place, we collected some specimens of iron ore mixed with 
earth, and some small pieces of crystal. Its bed is pebbly, 
and' several curious kinds of stones, quartz, gypsum, and 

abruk 
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abruk (or mica), and small islands with trees, in the bed of 
the river. 

(December 24.) Moved at ten minutes before eight: 
road through the jungle. Crossed the liaramasee Nullah : the 
river very narrow and over-hung on both sides with woods. 
Crossed the beds of several torrents : the river five yards broad ; 
f hick and continued* forest; ascents and descents alternately. 

. Crossed the river Chundun, here very narrow, with high and 
steep banks, unlike any other part of it we have hitherto met 
with. Rocks in sevei^al places lay across the river. Ascended 
from the river to an elevated table-land of considerable extent, 
interspersed with small stunted trees. 

Proceeded forwards over the table-land ; and at nine A. M. 
reached the first, or sohth- western source of the river, situated 
on the table-land before-mentioned. Distance from Behrokee 
by perambulator three miles two furlongs.* 

The approach to this source is by a long, deep, and narrow 
channel, with over-hanging woods, its bed being heie only 
three feet six inches in breadth, with banks from eight to 

I 2 twelve 

* Si'c Plate 11 ). 
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twelve feet in height. Its bed is thiekly strewed with small 
stones ; the sand is of a reddish colour, approaching to golden. 
At its termination the channel is about one foot and a half in 
breadth. 

In our progress on foot up the channel, though the sand- 
stones exhibited the indelible characteristics of the bed of a 
river, we could not at this season of the year procure any water, 
though we dug from a foot and a half to two feet deep, At 
intervals on each side were water-courses descending from the 
table-land, which in the rains must accelerate the progress of 
the river. The channel at its source is filled by the waters des- 
cending from the hill Jumwa Dumkee (one furlong from the 
source), and from the water flowing oft' the table-land. From 
hence the river proceeding gradually north, is Joined by the 
numerous arms or Nidlaks so often described, until it reaches 
its triple emhoitchure, at the Gogha, Chtmq'anugur, and 
Munyapoor , where it is finally lost in the Ganges. 

Returned to the tents by a circuitous route, over the 
elevated table-land : thick forest on each side, as far as the 
eye could reach. Our distance from Champanugur to the 

first 
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first or south-western source, along the eastern hank of the 
river, is exactly eighty-six miles : course south-south-West. 

(December 25.) Christmas-day. Halted. 

(December 26.) Moved at eight A. M. Crossed the 
Chundun and entered the forest, the road ascending and des- 
cending alternately. Proceeded along the batiks of the river, 
which winds considerably, with steep and very narrow banks. 

Ascerxled an elevated table-land, and at half past nine o’clock 
» 

reached the second or north-west source of the Ckundun, 
situated at the extremity of a long, deep, narrow channel, 
one furlong distant from the hill Jounsa. The bed of this 
channel is strewed over with stones of a much larger size, and 
its banks are over-hung with thin forest trees. This source is 
filled from the hill Jounsa in. the neighbourhood, and by the 
flo^ving of the waters from the elevated table-land, which 
discharge themselves into the channel at its source, and from 
thence into the river below. This cliannel, at the source, is 
five* feet three inches broad. The sand is of the same quality 
as that of the other source, the bed is at present entirely dry. 
At intervals are ravines hollowed out in tlic sides, down which 

the 
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the torrents falling in the rainy season accelerate the progress 
of the waters with amazing violence. 

On the ridge of the %7ouma hill is a considerable elevation. 
About a furlong distant from the second source is the head of 
the Jouma Nullah, descending from the hill of the same name. 
This head, or chasm, is twelve feet in breadth and four feet 
ten inches in depth, and contributes to the accumulation of 
the waters of the Chundun in the channel below. Disfcmt by 
peramhulator from JBehrokee two miles. 

After viewing the second source, we proceeded on to the 
third, or western source, the road winding along the ridge of 
the Jounsa hill at a very high elevation. Passed a small 
plantation of the koosooin tree, a species of sycamore, resem- 
bling those which I have seen in the mountains of Persia; it 
is at tins season of the year entirely leafless. Crossed the bed 
of a torrent, called Perhavpodr * Nullah, which joins the 
Chundun. Crossed i\\c.Kmma IXumkee Nullah. Descended 
from the hill Jounsa, and fell in with the Chundun near its 
source at Kustna JJumkee hill. Commenced by a gentle ascent 
the Kusrna Dumkee hill, and at eleven A. M. reached the 

third 
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third or western source of the Chundun, near the village of 
Kusma. Distance by perambulator from the second source 
two miles. 

The characteristics of this source correspond with the 
other two, viz. a long hollow channel, having its banks on 
both sides overspread with thin forest trees, and its bed like 
the'-’Others strewed, with stones and sand, which are also of the 
.same colour. At this source its bed is four feet broad and two 
feet deep. To tliis source, as to the others, the water in the 
rainy season is conveyed from the Kusma Dumkee hill, and 
proceeds in like manner to the Chundun in its course to the 
Ganges. The features of this singular river are so remarkable, 
and present such a striking similarity, as to render the inves- 
tigation peculiarly interesting. 

s The three distinct channels forming its source,* with each 
its appropriate hill ; the elevated table-land, about eight miles 

in 

^ The })carin§; and distance of the respective sources from the village of 
Jiclirokec are as follow :i — 

First source south- west, three milef< (wo furlongs. 

Second source north-west, two miles three furlongs. 

Third source west, two miles two furlongs. 
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in circumference, from whence the whole emanate ; the rude 
and wild scenery of its forests, and the prospect of the 
surrounding hills, appearing as if below us, altogether present 
a picture, as gratifying to the recollection as it was delightful 
when it met the eye in reality, and forming a scene that can 
seldom be equalled, and never surpassed in any other part of 
the world. Well therefore may we be excused, on this 
occasion, for uniting in admiration and gratitude towards the 
Supreme Director of the Universe, and in exclaiming in the 
words of the Prophet, “ The hand of the Lord hath done 
“ this ; the Holy one of Israel hath created it.”* 

This famous river has three sources, it has also a corres- 
]M>nding number of mouths. Two of them, viz. the Goga and 
Chanipanugur branches, have already been described ; the 
third we visited on our return to Hhagulpoor. 

The third mouth of the Chundun is composed of two 
branches, one of which is situated about a mile to the south- 
east of the village of Munj/apoor : it is here called the Andra 
Nullah, whose junction with the Chundun, near Roopsa, has 

already 


* Isaiab, Chap, xli, verse 20. 
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already been noticed. The Andra is joined to the Ganges at 
Champanugur, about three miles from hence. The river, at this 
place, though narrow is very deep, with high steep banks and 
a perennial stream : the surrounding country is a flat level, in 
the highest possible state of cultivation. The second branch 
of the Andra. is near the village of Futtypoor, about a mile 
'south-east by soutii from Munyapoor : it is here called 
. Boorya Nullah, and extends in a direction south-west to 
Tarapoor in tlie Curukpoor district, north-east by north. It 
joins the Ganges at. Champanugur near Dhurutn Gunge. 
Towards its mouth the banks are high artd steep, and the earth 
of a deep red colour : it is navigable in the rainy season. It 
may easily be imagined, what an accumulation of waters these 
different branches of the Chundun must.produce at the period of 

• t 

^the solstitial floods, which descending into the Chundun near 
its sources in the hills, and continuafly increased by the 
additional torrents of numerous nullahs from all sides, must at 
that season of the year precipitate an immense mass of water 
into the Ganges, at its triple debouchure at the Gogha, Cham- 
panugur, and Munyapoor. Finally, -in taking an everlasting 

K leave 
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leave of a subject, which has interested and delighted me for a 
period of four successive years, I jnay, I trust, be excused in 
maintaining the following conclusion, viz. That the modern 
Chundun is the JSrannaboas of the Greeks, and' that that 
river, according to the words of Arrian, is “ a river of the 
“ third magnitude amongst the rivers of India.’ ' 

JShagulpoor, 

\2thof March, 1815. 
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ON THE SOVEREIGNS OF BALIAPUTRA. 

Extracted from Wilford' s Chronology of the IIindi{s,'' Asiatic Researches^ voLv. 

When Nanda recovered from his illness he became a tyrant} 
or rather, having entrusted Sacatara, his prime minister, with the 
reins of government, the latter ruled with absolute sway. As the 
old king was one day hunting with his minister, towards the hills to 
the south of the town, he complained of his being thirsty, and 
quitting his attendants repaired with his secretary to a beautiful 
reservoir, under a large spreading tree, near a cave, in the hills called 
Patakandara, or the passage lejiding to the infernal regions : there 

*'iSa^tara flung the old man into the reservoir, and threw a large 

* * * 
stone upon him. In the evening he returned to the imperial city, 

bringing back the king’s horse, and reported that his master had 

quitted his attendants, and rode into the forest : what was become 

of him he knew nbt, but lie had found his horse grazing under a 

tree. Some days after, Sacatara with Facranasa, one of the secro- 

K 2 


taries 
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taries of state, placed Ugradharvwa, one of the youngest sons of 
Nanda, on the throne. 

The young king being dissatisfied with Sacataras account of his 
father’s disappearance, set about further inquiries from the ministers; 
but these proving as little satisfactory, he assembled the principal 
persons of his court and threatened them all with death, if in three 
days they failed to bring liim certain intelligence what was become of 
his father. This menace succeeded. On the fourth day they reported 
that Sacatara had murdered the old king, and that his remains 
were concealed under a stone in the reservoir near Pafakemdara. 
UgradJmwa immediately sent people with camels, who returned in 
the evening with the body and the stone that had covered it.* 
Sacatara confessed the murder, and was thereupon condemned to be 
shut up with his family in a narrow room, the door of which was 
walled uj), and a small opening only Icfffor the conveyance of their 
scanty allowance. They all died in a short time, except the younger,;, 
sou, Vicatara, whom the young king ordered to be released ^ud took 
into his service. 

But Vicatara meditated revenge, and the king having directed 
him to call some Brahman to assist at the Sraddhu he was going to 

perform 

Mandara hill is twenty miles eastward of south from Bhagulpoor. 
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perform in honour of his ancestors, Vicatara brought an ill-natured 

priest of a most savage appearance, in the expectation that the king 

might be tempted, from disgust at so offensive an object, to offer 

some affront to the Brahman, who in revenge would denounce a 

curse against him. The plan succeeded to his wish : the king ordered 

the priest to be turned out, and the latter laid a dreadful imprecation 

upon him, swearing, at the time, that lie* would never tie up his 
• • • 

sflicdy or lock of* hair, until he had efl*ectcd liis ruin. The enraged 
priest •then ran out of the place, exclaiming, “ whoever wishes to be 
king, let him follow me !” Chandr^a Guptu immediately ardse with 
eight of his friends and went after, him. They crossed the Ganges 
witli all possible dispatch, and visited the king of Nepal, called 
Parvateswara, or the lord of the mountains, who received them 
kimlly. They intreated him to assist them with troops and money ; 
Chuiidva Gupta promising/ at the same time, to give him the half* of 
the empire of Prdc/ii, in case they should be successful. Parvates- 
wara answered, that he could ^lot bring into tlie field sufficient force 
to effect the conquest of so powerful an empire ; but as he was on 
good terms with the Yavans or Greeks, the Sacas or Indo-Scythians, 
the people of Camhqja or Gazni, the Cirdtas or inhabitants of the 
mountains to the eastward of Ncpal,\ui could depend on their assistance. 

Vgradhaivwa, 
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Ugradhaniea, enraged at the behaviour of Chundra Gupta^ or- 
dered all his brothers to be put to death. Parvateswara took the 
field with a formidable army, accompanied by his brother, Virochana, 
and his own son Malaya Cetu. The confederates soon came in sight 
of the capital of the king of Prdchi, who put himself at the head of 
his forces, and went out to meet them. A battle was fought, wherein 
Ugradhcm'wa was defeated, after a dreadful carnage, in which he 
himself lost his life. The city was immediately surrounded, and 
Sarvariha-niddliit the governor, seeing it impossible to hold out 
against so powerful an enemy, fled to the Vindhyan mou ntains, and 
became an anchoret. Raeshasa went over to Parvatemara. 

Chandra Gupta being firmly established on the throne, destroyed 
the Sumalyddicas, and dismissed the allies, after having liberally 
rewarded them for their assistance ; but he kept the Yavans or Greeks, 
and refused to give the half of the kingdom of Prachi to Parvales- 
wara, who being unable to enforce his claim, returned to his own 
country, meditating vengeance. By the advice of Maeshasa he sent 
a person to destroy Chandra Gupta ; but Vishnu Gupta suspecting the 
design, not only rendered it abortive, but turned it back upon the 
author, by gaining over the assassin to his interest, whom he engaged 
to murder Patmtcsxcara, which the villain accordingly effected. Rae- 


shasa 
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shasa urged Malaya Cetu to revenge his father^s death ; but though 
pleased with the suggestion, he declined the enterprize, representing 
to his counsellor, that Chandra Gupta had a large body of YavanSy or 
Greeks, in his pay, had fortified his capital, and placed a numerous 
garrison in it, with guards of elephants at all' the gates ; and finally, 
by the defection of their allies, who were either overawed by his 

power or conciliated by his favour, had so firmly established liis 

- . • 

authority, that no attempt could be made against him witl) any 
prospect of success. 
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INTRODUCTORY CHAPTER. 

Account of the Mountain of Mandara, Twenty Miles South of Bhaqulpoor ; 
'extracted from the, “ Mandara Mahattn," or Excellencies of Mandara, from 
the “ Varaha Purana," »r Eegcndof the Fourth Incarnation (f Vishnu. 

After salutation and obeisance to Krishna ! it is asked by 
Askund, son of Mahadeva, “ O Bliagawan, thou hast spoken ’already 
“ of all things, of 2'eerlha (place of pilgrimage) and Hurt Teertha, 
“ Banarasya Teertha (Cast) of Jugunnath, of Prayaga (Allahbad) 
“ and ol’ Chakra Teertha. I am now desirous to learn from thee the 
“ nature and situation of Mandara : relate this at full length, O chief 
“ of the Devatas (gods), for thou art worthy to relate it !” 

Sree Mahcsxeara, the divinity, replied, “ O son, who art accept- 
“ able, by this enquiry thou will gratify thy heart. Know then, th'-.L 
“ amongst the places of worship, Mandara is the greatest in the 
“ world. It is the place of residence of (various) holy persons, of 
“ pure dispositions; of Lukahmi (wife of Vishnu), with eyes like 
“ the lotos, and heart attracting. This place is the end or destruc- 
“ tion of the malignant demon, Mudhoo, whose fall was celebrated 

“ with 
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with songs of joy from the holy Vedas by all the Devaiahs, there- 

“ fore no place of worship js superior in sanctity to Mandara : 

» 

“ Mandara covered w'ith beautiful flowers,* the place where the 

“ Devatas reverence the footstep of thee, O Vishnu! where Brahma 

“ himself was produced from the lotos, aiid wliere he paid worship 

“ and adoration at the feet of Mahadeva and Vishnu, 'riiere also 

“ dwells the goddess^jDetv, beautiful as the flower of the lotos, and 

“ delicate as the plant tliercof. Kajiila Moonee, after reciting the 

“ praises of tjic mountain has here taken up liis abode. Freely 

“ in(|uire thou of every thing, O my son, and ask thy desire. The 

praises of Vishvn ar,e a thousarul-ibld.” Kapila Mo()?ice, sitting in 

tlie esteemed place, performing his revereiu'c to the Asylum oi‘ the 

World fl i^sluiu the prince, then says, O Jiluigavan {Mahadeva^j 

‘‘ by strenuous exertions, aided by those of' my own lannly, I have 

subdued the whole world an^l brought its seven divisions under 

obedience. The works which I have j)erf()rmetl would be diflicult 
^ • 

“ to detail. 'I'liosc deeds which I have made manifest are inscribed 

“ at the palace gate. Often have the princes of my family, clad in 

1. “ bright 

t 

* It is rt iTiarkablc, lliat in the ^spring and summer seasons this mountain is 
covered with flowers of tlie most beautilul and varied hues ; amongst others, the 
delicate petals of the blue and the red lotos are coii.spicuous. 
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“ bright armour, destroyed their enemies; they have punished the 
“ presumption of the princes of the earth. Now I am growing old 
“ and infirm, and am therefore desirous of worshipping thy footsteps, 
“ O Vishnu! From decay of my strength I liavc lost that activity 
“ which 1 was wont to possess : my accustomed sense of hearing, as 
“ likewise my eye-sight, have failed me, and neither wisdom or 
“ understanding remain ; 'my body is wasted and my flesh and blood 
“ decay ! * Acquaint me, therefore, O Brahman, in what manner I 
“ shall obtain relief from these infirmities.” 

Bhagaxmn replied, “ Know, O Raja, that there is a heart-attract- 
“ ing place of worshij), where the wind blows with violence on all 
“ sides ; a temple as yet hidden from the view of mankind. It is 
“ il/rtwrfara, the greatest in the world; there resides forever: 

“ he who destroyed the well-known malignant demon, Mudhoo. It 
“ was Bhagavan (the supreme being) who' cast him under ground, 
“ and without difficulty placed the mountain Mandara on his head 
“ an everlasting burden ! f Therefore, O Rajah, is Vishnu the sove- 

“ reign 

* This passage would sconi to approach almost to the sublimity of the book of dob 
in the Holy Scriptures. 

f Docs not tliis passage bear a striking analogy to the circumstance of the 

punishment 
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** reign of all the Devaias. Mussoadun Mnit is also well known ; it ig 
« permanent on its own mountain of Mandara : the sinner and the 
“ sin shall find equal absolution at Mmidara. 

“ Whoever, O Raja, shall in future visit Mandara with reverence 
“ that person shall be acceptable to God, and be absolved from his 
“ sins by the grace of Vishnu. In Jamhoo Du'ccp (i. e. the world) 
.there are many phizes of worship. Bhagavan penetrates every 
“ where: he resides in no one particular jdace ; neither here in 
“ Mandara nor,in Koeel, nor Perbhas, nor Gomutty, nor D'xaraka,'' 

“ nor in Prayag, but every where.t At this place the spirit ol“ 

L 2 “ Bhagavan 

ninishmcnt of Satan and his angels, as de^crilied in the words of onr inmiortal 
Milton, for which I beg leave to refer to the passage 1 have already cited ? 

See the beautiful Hymn to Nara^ana or the spirit of God moving on the water, 
in the .words of our departed Jonas. 

Great Pedmanahha o’er thy cherished world, 

The pointed Chccrah by thy hngt'rs whirl’d! 

“ Tierce Kylabh shall destroy and Mcdhn grim 
To black despair and deep destructob hurl’d.” 

Sir IViUiam Jones's Hymn to Narayann. 

* At Manar, near the island of Ceylon^ where a temple still exists dedicated to 
Tlam hwarai it is near the great pearl fishery. 

t These arc the most celebrated places of worsliip in Ilindoostan. 
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‘‘ Bhagavan was protliiced, where he assumed the form of* Rama^ the 
omnipotent, in the lioiisc of Dti»uruthu\ here he released im- 
prisoned souls from tlicir sins and slew the demons. Repair thither, 
O Raja, for thine own benefit*’’ 

The Raja answered, “ O Bhagavany in wliat manner shall I 
reside there ? Relate this to me at length, tliou who art tlie pro- 
‘‘ tector of those wlio reverence thee.” 

Bhagavan replied, “ Alandara is conspicuous for a spacious 
reservoir, situated at-the foot of the mountain, wherein those who 
bathe shall become united to llshnu. The water flows from the 
** rock * of holy quality, glittering like light derived from one 
source. O Raja, that reservoir is Munohiir (heart attracting). 
At that place, sinners who bathe therein, shall, with their relatives 
‘‘ and descendants, be absolved from sin and sickness; hist therefore, 
‘‘ O Raja, for one day, and then, bathe, and be united to Vhhnu. 
The act of ablution at this place is equivalent to the sacrifice of av 
Aswamedha ijng (i. e. by the sacrifice of an hundred horses, the 
“ person who completes it ascends to Heaven) at the place where 

Rarna 

^ The water in the rainy season rushing down the Putid Candaraj as before-men- 
tioned, is discharged from thence into the Pouphur (the name of the reservoir in the 
plain below. 
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Rama mourned his deceased father. Here is half way uj) [h^ 
mountain another reservoir,^ wliose waters glitter like gold ; at 
sight of that water grief is dispelled from the heart. It flows from 
the mountain. Whenever thou visitest tliis mountain, be thou 
abstemious in thy soul, O Raja, and bathe therein, before the 
great guardian of mankind Qh/giii Gooroo), whose residence is on 
the summit on the south side of the mountain. He who shall 
“ yield up his soul at this place shall be absolved from his sins ; and 
he 'who shall voluntarily relinquish the pleasures of this world, 
shall acquire a true knowledge of the divine being. The (iandhar- 
xm^ or heavenly (jboristers, then approaching, bathed therein, 
near its seven fountains, an act superior to the triple excellence 
julr a bhln goonanuta.'*^ At this place, turning your face to the 
‘‘ eastward, bathe and worship V'ndinii ; at wliicli act the three worlds 
(tri /oZy/, i. e. heaven, » earth, and the realms below) will rejoice, 
“ and every desire will be fulfilled. He who sliall worship in this 
manyier shall not return to earth again.-}- So commarnled Viskniu 
The Gandharvas then commenced a melodious concert, singing 

and 

^ Sainfroofij Tamagoon, Rnjagoon. 

f Sec the tloctrine of the metemsychosiK, ably described and fully explained by 


the learned Maurice in his Indian Antiquities. Octavo Edit, London. 
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“ and praising the deity. Then go, O Raja, and casting away all 
“ cares and passions, repair to the quadrangular reservoir,* beautiful 
“ as Lukshmi of divine form : there fast thou for five days ; since 
“ whoever bathes therein, after bathing shall become courageous, 
“ and worthy to assume sovereign authority. Whilst traversing the 
“ skies of this reservoir, should he (the penitent) perceive Vishnu 
“ sitting on his throne, grief shall then be dispelled from his heart."!* 
“ Finally, O Raja, whoever shall perform the funeral t rites of his 
“ deceased ancestors or relatives at this place, their souls sliall thereby 
“ be gratified for an hundred years.” 

* Lukshmun KootuL 

f The Mimoodun Mut at tho numinit of Mandara^ where the deity is supposed 
to reside, is visible from the reservoir called Luhshmun Koond. 

J By oftering (ruit.s, flowers, and other tilings at the tomb of the deceased ; a 
custom which lias been observed in all countries and all ages from the remotest anti- 
quity. It is equally observable in the Ploly Scriptures as in all the wild systery^' 
of Greek, Roman and Hindoo mythology, or Muliammadan superstition. 

“ Manibus date lilia plenis : 

Purpureos spargara florcs, anirnamque nepotis 
“ His saltern accumulcm donis, et fungar inani 
Muncrc.” 


Virgi MneuL Lib. vi, S83. 
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At the rock called Jangira,* near the town of Sultangimje, are 
to be seen several sculptures in the rock of various Hindoo Devatas. 
Amongst others, on the western face, is a recumbent figure in alto 
relievo of Hurt or Vishnu, the preserving power : he is sleeping on 
‘an immense serpent, the heads of which, seven in number, form a 
canopy over him, as if to guard the sleeping deity from all intrusion, 
Brahma, or the creating power, is represented proceeding from the 
navel of Vishnu, as if jast come fortli from the lotos, on which he is 
seated cross-legged : he has four faces, indicative, I presume, of the 
four vedas or Hindoo scriptures, which emanated from him at the 
creation of the world. Near the figure of Brahma is the conch, or 
many wreathed shell, which at' the performance of the pooja, or 

» 

WL^'ship, is sounded in praise of the divinity. Near to it are two 
guardian spirits, called Jaydy 'and Vijaj/a, armed with maces, who 
are watching over the sleeping god. At his feet is sitting a figure of 
Litlc!jhmiy his wife, the goddess of abundance, who is splendidly 
attired with ear-rings, necklace, and bracelets, composed of pearls 

and 


^ Fourteen miles west of Bhaicgulpoor. 
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and gold: she is in the act of pressing the feet of Vishnu, as ‘if 
thereby to indicate her desire of prolonging his repose. On the 
serpent’s tail, wliich completes the figure, is the bird called Garuda, 
a sort of eagle, on which the god is accustomed to ride. A print 
of this bird appears in the volumes of the Asiatic Society, as given 
by the learned and ever to be lamented Sir William Jones. 

The face of the Vishnu has been mutilated by some mistaken 
bigot ; the other parts are very well preserved. The rock on which 
it is sculptured is a granite, and is connected with other rocks of a 
very large size. 

E.xclusive of this assemblage of figures above-mentioned, are a 
variety of other figures in difterent parts of the rocks, allusive to 
different epochs of the Hindoo religion, its rites and ceremonies. 
They I'clatc to the multifarious system of male and female deities, 
the whole forming what may be |K)t inaptly termed a pantheon, or 
general assembly of the gods of the Hindoos. ' 
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ACCOUNT OF DEO GHUR. 

The temple of Deo Ghur, or Bijoonath* is situated on a rising 
ground in the midst of a thick forest, and is attached to the 
Beerbhoom district. 

It is about a mile in circumference. In the neighbourhood are 
three spacious kilom, or reservoir of water, dug by various rich and 
pious Hindoos for the benefit of the pilgrims who visit the temple. 
Two of the three have stone ghauts, or .steps, leading down to 
them j the third is plain. The surfaces of a considerable part of 
these reservoirs are covered with the lotos flower, a plant called 
nilqfur in Persia, and nilumbo erroneously by the botanists of Europe : 
it abounds in most parts of India} and is regarded by the Hindoos as 
of sacred origin. 

• • * 

The temple consists^of sixteen distinct muts, or pagodas, 
resembling in shape and fashion those at .Gayah in Behar, and the 
monument of the late Mr, Cleveland at Bhagulpoor, erected to the 
memory of that gentleman by the civil officers of the court at 

M ■ Bhagulpoor 


* See Plate 1C. 
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Bhagulpoor and by the principal zemindars of the district. The 
height of those pagodas is about sever.ty-sevcn feet, and the breadth 
forty feet. The upper parts are cut in tlie form of steps of a 
ladder, and an iron chairi is suspended to each, for the purpose of 
aiding the ascent to the summit, which is terminated by the trisool 
or trident, olie of the emblems of Maliadeva, 

Two of the pagodas are particularly distinguished as belonging 
to Mahadeva, or Bijoonatk, and his consort Parvati, the daughter of 
Himalaya and Mena, an account of whose nuptials is to be seen in 
the Siva Puranu. 

In honor of this alliance and in memoiy of the transaction, 
the followers of Siva, have connected the two temples with each 
other, by stretching two turbans of yellow cloth from one to 
tlm other, which are annually renewed, and the summit of the 
temple is adorned with five red, flags, emblematical of the union by 
marriage of these two deities. The anniversary is held as a high 
solemnity among the Hindoos, on fourth of the month of 
Phalgun (or March). It is termed Siva Chatoor Dusee, or the 
fourteen days of Siva, one of whose epithets is Mahadeva, and 
is celebrated in high splendor by the votaries of the god, who 
assfemble in immense multitudes from all parts of India. It is 

also 
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also termed Swaratri, or the night of Siva, (of his marriage witli 
Parvati). 

The pavement of the area of this temple is entirely of stone, 
surrounded by a brick wall. The approach is by a narrow delaun or 
entrance, and the vestibules leading to the interior of the respective 
pagodas are long narrow passages lined with stone. The doors arc 
exceedingly low, and *1116 principal altar, consisting of the emhlem of 
Mahadeva, is seen from a distance lighted by a lamp, and the sides 
and floor of the chamber blackened by smokd and besmeared with oil. 
On the lingam are oftered fruits, flowers, ghee or clarified butter, 
ice, and other articles, whilst every part^ of the chamber and 
adjoining passages is drenched with Ganges water from Hurdwar and 
other sacred places. The glowing flame from the lamp, the splashing 
of the water, and the loud recitations of the priests who were 
officiating in the temple, altogt*tlier presented an imposing spectacle, 
and strongly reminded me of the descriptions of the learned JMaurice, 
in his accounts of the solar ^id fire-worship of the difierent nations of 
Asia. 

# The celebrity of the lair at Deo Ghur yields to that of none in 
India, and bears equal credit, in point of sanctity, with those of 
Kasi {Benares), Prayag (AUahhad), or Chilumburimi and Trtnomaly 

M 2 


111 
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in the Carnatic. Jugunnath, in Orissa, is perhaps its only superior'; 
but at Deo Ghur you are not presented with the nauseous and dis- 
gusting spectacles which are exhibited at Jugunnath and many other 
places in India. We could not perceive any traces of human bones 
whitening the surface of the earth to a considerable distance round 
the temple, nor did we learn that this had ever been the case, nor did 
the worship or emblems seen in the tempi© present the least in- 
decency in their appearance. 

The combinations, so contrary to nature and disgusting to the 
sight, which are represented to exist in the temples of Malabar, 
Coromandel, and many other parts of the peninsula of Hindostan, 
certainly are not exhibited at Deo Ghur, and it would seem that the 
worship at this place is of a purer and more primitive nature. 
Though the worship of Mahadeva or Bijoo Nath has long been 
practised in this province, the temples are not of very ancient date. 
By an inscription over the outer gateway of the 3Iut called Maha- 
deva Mundala, it appears that the builJing was erected in the year 
1517 Salivahana, which compared with the present Bengal Fusily 
year, makes it two hundred and fifty-four years old. In the inner 
vestibule of the same pagoda is another inscription, in the Nagri 
character. 


The 
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The names of the Muts^ or places of worship, at Deo Ghur, are 
given in the following list. 

1. Bijoonath or Mahadeva Mut. 

8. Biroo Nath. 

3. Sunja. 

4. Ganesa. 

5. Sheim Kortiheya, 

✓ 

(1. Parvati. 

f 

7. Neel Kaniha. 

8 . Lakshmi Narayana.*- 

» 

9. Ana Poorana: 

1 0. Malta Kali. 

11. Gunga. 

12. Rama Lakshman and Seeta. 

*13. Bugla Mookhee. 

14. SoorttJ (the Sun). 

15". Saraswati. 

IC. JJunooman. 

, 17 . Ktwera. 

18. Brahma {Iskqtut). 

19 . Nul 


^ Sec rialc 17. 
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19. Neel Chitchra. 

$ 

SO. Nundee. 

21. .Brindaradevi 

22. Sona Baila, or golden tree. 

Of these twenty-two places of worship, sixteen only are temples, 
down to that marked Hunoomani the other six are Istaput, or 
engraved records on the stones withinside of the inclosure, whe’^e 
worship is performed in a similar manner to that of the other temples. 

In the neighbourhood of Deo Ghur, within the extent of about 
eiglit miles around, are to be found the following temples, which are 
dependant and connected with the general worship at Deo Ghur. 
The names of tliese places are as follow : 

1. Herlijoorce, north two miles. 

2. Tupiisyuhunuy or forest of devotion, east by north. 

S. Choul hill, south-west three n-iles. 

4. Nundunu Bun, west two miles 

Outside of the temple, and near our tents, are two temples, viz. 
Kodayah Nath, or the infant Mahadeva, like the infant Hercules of 
Grecian mythology, and»the other Byoo Bheel. 

(January 3.) Moved at half past seven o’clock, road along the 
skirts of the forest. Passed the village of Burhahur and Teeoor hill 


east. 





Tamwati or . 


appendix; 


8 ; 


east. . At twenty minutes past eight reached the village of Ha'le- 
jooreey near which stands the temple* of the same name. It is a 
pretty spacious inclosure, and contains the five following temples: 
1, Ramchundra; 2, Hunooman; 3, Mikhmundunee or Doorga, which 
is another name for Parvati; 4>, Herlejoor of Mahadeva; 5, Vishnu 
Padooka, or the feet of Vishnu: near the latter is a deep puka, 
well. This place is memorable amongst the followers of Siva for 
having been a place of meeting betwixt Vishnu and him, when the 
latter deity was‘ brought from Lunka, or Ceylon, in order to be 
istaput, or permanent, at Deo Ghur : it is called Asthan, or place of 
abode, and is always understood to be a place that has been visited 
by the deity in person. These Asthans are to be met with in various 
jmrts of India: this Asthan is termed Herkjooree, or the junction of 
the two trees, being the place of conference between the deities 
before-mentioned. The stumps 'of two very aged trees are to be 
seen, surrounded with a small platform, and tlie flag of Mahadeva 
fixed on ’the top ; underneath is a stone figure of Neel Kantha, or 
Mahadeva: as he is described in the churning of the ocean, when 
he saved the world from destruction by swallowing the poisonous 

matter 


* Sec Plates 18 and 19. 
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matter produced on that occasion, by the operation of which the 
colour of his throat changed from white to blue.* 

Great antiquity is attached to these trees, but I do not conceive 
they can have seen an hundred years. They are most probably 
occasionally replaced by others, as circumstances require or supersti- 
tion directs. 

Near the village of Herlejoorce is a remarkable well or reservoir, 
called Trisool Koondu (or the well of the trident) : it is eighty yards 
in circumference, lined with stone, and the spring is «aid to be peren- 
nial. Tradition records, that Mahadeva arriving at this place of wor- 
ship, struck the ground with his trident and the well was produced. 

It is esteemed a place of great sanctity, and is immediately 
connected with the worship of the temple at Bijoonatli, on account of 
the circumstance before mentioned. 

Purgunah Deo Gina' CQntaias. fifteen gautxvallies or managers, 

which are as follow, viz. Roony, Laitore, Simerya, Tilgunje, Poorasy, 
* * * 

Suryah, Pelya, Teeoor, Bonety, Dbomarah, Gummtirdah, 'Surdaha, 

It 

Tarabund axni Jarulya. Of these there are thirty-two villages allotted 
for the maintenance df the cliief Pundit, or high priest, of the 

temple 

* See Wilford's Essay on the Sacred Isles in the West, 
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’temple at Deo Ghur, granted by government at tlie settlement of the 

Jungleterry district by the latt Mr. Cleveland and Colonel Brown, 
» 

They are in a very flourishing state of cultivation. 

The present possessor of this office is an aged man, said to be 
near eighty, and has six sons, all grown up, who reside wifh him at 
Deo Ghur. They all live together and form a community of themselves; 
for excepting the police officers of Government, and those living in 
the . Bazar, tliere are few people who reside here, and it is only at 
the great anuwal festivals, in honour of the god Mahadeva, that it 
is ever thronged. The people appear blameless in their lives and 
manners, and live in peace with each other. Every possible attention 
has been shewn to us during our stay at Deo Ghur ; and the priests, 
who officiate at the temple, acknowledge the sense they entertain 
of the protecting kindness of the British Government. 

(January 3.) Anunda Oja^ the high priest of the temple, paid 
us a visit: he was attended by his six sous, and J'roni twenty to thirty 
grandchildren, besides other relations, so that the whole assembly 
had the appearance of one family. Tlie .high priest is a man of very 
expressive countenance and firm gait, though upwards of eighty 
years of age. His manner of bestowing his benediction on us, whilst 
he threw the malas, or garlands of flowers, over our sliouldcrs, 

N had 
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had something noble on it, and made a strong impression on our 
minds. He was dressed in a plain wTiite cloth thrown loosely over 
his shoulders, a cap on his head, and a kind of pattens on his feet. 
He sat down on his own chair, or rather Hindoostany tiickta (a low 
form), which he had brought with him for the purpose : he appeared 
extremely cheerful, and was profuse, and I believe sincere, in his 
expressions of attachment to our Government, He presented both 
Mrs, Francklin and myself with miklas,* or coverings, one of red 
silk, the other a silver and gold brocade, which he threw round our 
shoulders : they were stated to possess a holy quality, having been 
blessed by himself (the term in Persia is tulmruk, or blessing), wish- 
ing us at the same time every happiness in life. The ceremony was 
gratifying, and we could not help observing and admiring the great 
respect and veneration that was evinced towards this venerable priest 
by the whole of the standers by r it seemed like that of children 
towards their parents. Anunda Oja succeeded his father in the high 
priesthood of Deo Oliur : the former was well known to the late 
Mr, Cleveland, about thirty-three years since. 

(January ‘f.) I returned the visit of the high priest, who re- 
teived me in an open area adjoining to the temple, within the 

inclosure 

• A Bpecic* of handkerchief, with which they decorate the figure of Mahadeva. 
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inclosure of a small temple dedicated to Kanya, which was richly or- 
namented, and the floor of the temple as usual drenched with Ganges 
water. In this place the high priest resides during the day, and not 
at his family residence, which is at a short distance from thence. 
The usual ceremony of presenting a mala, or chaplet of flowers, 
was performed, which he put over my shoulders with his own h^nds, 
and again gave his benediction, with an energy of manner equal to 
thaf of yesterday ; shortly after which I took my leave of this venera- 
ble and amiable character, impressed with sentiments of esteem and 
respect, to see him perform the high functions of his office with so 
much meekness and humility, though with so noble and dignified an 
aspect, but totally free from pride. He is, moreover, an extremely 
charitable character. A comfortable meal of rice, salt, &c. is given 
daily to every Fakeer, Btragec, See. residing at Deo Ghur, which 
are upwards of a hundrbd, independent of those who arc flocking 
daily from different parts of Hindoostan, for the purpose of wor- 
shipping at the temple. 

VISIT TO THE TEMPLE BY NIGHT. 

We set off a quarter before eight P. M. from our tents, and soon 

* 

reached the grand temple dedicated to Mahadeva, which we found 

N 2 


crowded 
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crowded with people, but on our approaching they made way for u*. 
We met at tlie door of the outer vestibule the eldest son of the higlr 
priest, who conducted us to the inner door where we stood. 

The ceremonies we Observed where as follows. The Ungam, or 
representation of Mahadeva, after being washed with Ganges water, 
was strewed over with sandal-wood, after which the leaves of the 
haila tree where deposited, then malas (or garlands of flowers), and 
a covering of white cloth ; next tlie Miklas, or sacred coverings for 
the head, enveloped the whole ; then the image o^, silver, called 
rurij Vudunu, or the “ five faces,” strewed over witli flowers } after 
which was placed the imperial umbrella, and under it was the head of 
Scslia Naga, the king of all the serpents, fornfing a canopy. 

The attendant priests, who were all standing, repeated the 
prayers aloud from the Markayidaya Parana. The temple was illu- 
minated by an immense cheraugdaun,^^ or circular lamp of lutenague, 
blazing like gold, four feet in height by two in breadth, which was 
supplied by a profusion of ghee, or clarified butter, and burned with 
innumerable wicks. The .spiral and never ceasing flame from this 
profusion of lamps, continually ascending to the summit, in devotion 
to the Supreme Creator of the Universe, the altar strewed with 
flowers, sandal-wood, and -precious and costly gums, the surrounding 

priests 
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priests, and the various ornaments of the temple j altogether formed a 
picture difficult to describe, but impressively felt by the spectators 
with real interest ; and to use the words of the energetic Maurice, 
whilst describing the Mithratic rites in the cavern worship of the 
antient Persians ; “ The radiated orb of gold, the bright spiral flame 
“ ascending from the ever-glowing altar, impressed the inmost souls 
“ “of the aspirants with an awful sense of the present deity.”* 

. H^agination cannot avoid kindling at a scene like this, and it is 
difficult to avoief rushing into enthusiasm, whilst viewing the splendour 
of this ancient species of devotion, as now exhibited before us in its 
here existing prototype. The high ]>riest, who was sitting with his 
knees crossed, repeated the prayers to himself. This ])osture, 1 un- 
derstand from my moonshee, who is a Brahmin, is peculiarly appropri- 
ated to himself, and no other person dares to assume it ; a white 
shee't was thrown round his body,- and- a wreath of flowers encircled 
his head. The benevolence and solemnity of his aspect, and the fer- 
vency with which he prayed, made a strong impression on our minds. 

Shortly after we had entered, the high priest having blessed a 
garland of flowers and some sweetmeats for each of us, sent them by 

t 

liis second son, who as on a former occasion, threw them around our 

shoulders, 

* See Maurice's Indian Antiquities, octavo edit. vo). iv. 
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shoulders, and while he was performing this ceremony, the high priest 
gave us his blessing ; after which he scattered over the Ungam some 
Ganges water, and shortly after enquired if we were pleased with 
what we had seen. We expressed our satisfaction, and then making 
our obeisance we returned from the temple, conducted by his eldest 
son to the gate. 

After visiting the shrine of Biroo Nath, the cutwal, or chief 
magistrate of Mahadeva, whose image was richly dressed oa this 
occasion, we returned to our tents, highly gratified with the inte- 
resting spectacle, the like of which I had never before seen during 
a residence of thirty-tv/o years in India. 

The respect which was shewn to us excited no inconsiderable 
degree of surprise, as coming from Hindoos, and paid to us at the 
focus and fountain head of Hindoo superstition. 


THE END. 
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d 
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